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WHY DO THE FLOWERS BLOOM” 
BY J. EB. CARPENTER. 
“Why do the flow’rets bloom, mother, 
Why do the sweet flowers bloom, 
And brightest those we rear'd mother, 
Arotind my brother's tomb 
« To fill the world with gladness, 
My child, were flow'rets given,— 
To crown the Earth with beauty, 
And shew the road to Heaven |" 


“Then why do the flow’rets fade, mother, 
Why do the sweet flowers fade, 

When winter's dreary clouds, mother, 
Earth's brighter scenes pervade 

“My child those flow’rs that wither, 
Have seeds that still remain, 

That the sunshine and the summer 


Restore to life again ' 
“ And shall not those who die, mother, 
Come back to live once more, 
E’en as the rain and sun, mother, 
Those beauteous flow'rs restore 
“ Yes—yes, my child, such powers 
To human flow’rs are given, 
Here earth's frail flow’rs may blossoim, 
But we may rise—in Heaven.” 


RECOLLECTIONS OF AN ITALIAN. 
A CONVERSATION WITH CHARLOTTE CORDAY. 

On the 11th July 1793, went to the National Convention to assist at the 
debaté which it was expected would take place on thrs motion for outlawing 
Lanjuidiais,who had miraculously saved hunself by flight from the arrest under 
which he had been placed by an order of the Committee of Pablic safety, in 


consequence of his having, on the 2nd of July, denounced at the tnbune Marat 


proposed in a 


and his followers for their murderous deeds. In fact, Barere 


speech, and Robespierre seconded in a few words, the project of a decree) 


for outlawing that individual ; but the very instant that Condorcet rose to ad- 
dress the members on the subject m question, St Just having made a sign to; 
the sans cullottes, with whom the Commuttee of Public Safety daily filled the 
space allotted to the public, a tremenaous uproar began, and numerous} 
stentorian voices were heard to exclaim—*‘ Outlaw the traitor! Down with 
the royalists! To the guillotine with the friends of Brissot and the federa- 
uon gee 

Turning my eyes towards that ferocious band, perceived with sorrow g 
them a rather stout and tail female, dressed in deep mourning, who, however, 
disgusted,and probably horror-stricken at so dread{ul a scene,soon endeavoured 
to open for herself a passage, and leftthe house. The unusual presence in such 
a place, and the sudden departure of the unknown but decent temale, made so 
powerful an impression on my mind, that [ unmedhately resolved to leave the 
Convention and follow her, to find out, if possible, who she was, and what ex- 
traordinary motive could have instigated her to visit a place in which so many 


| that you were a friend and admirer of Brissot. May I ask if you have known 
‘the noble Citoyenne Roland '” 

| “ Yes,” Isaid, I knew her in her days of prosperity, and do not now 
jshrink from visiting her during her adversity.* She always treated me as a 
friend.” 

| “Hast thou ever met Barbaroux at her house '” + demanded she. 

| “Ob yes, many atime. He is one of the men I esteem, and whom F think 
[anjastly persecuted. He is an able and pure-spirited republican. Very often he 
has confided to me his projects, his apprel a 

| Enough !” cried my companion, with a pleasing look ; “ I now that 
\you are the foreigner whom I have heard Barbaroux speak of with tion as 
ithe friend of his party.” She gazed fur a minute upon me; then turned her 
pe towards the sky, as if to see whether the rain would soon cease ; but I per- 
\ceived by her countenance that her mind was powerfully agitated by different 
jemouons , for at one moment she flushed, and then became again pale and mel- 
lancholy. 

beneets after a few minutes’ meditation, she said, “Now that I know 
thee, I will ask you a favour. I ama stranger in Paris, and have come 
/purpusely from the country to obtain an interview with Marat, for I have some 
important secrets to reveal to him. Could you tell me how I can suc- 
iceed 

** Citoyenne,” I answered, “ Marat is at present very ill, and during three 
weeks has been unable to attend at the sitting of the Convention; nay, it is 
with difficulty that he goes sometimes to the Committee of Public Safety ; but 
|you may write to him, and request an audience, and he will probably grant it 
ito you. I would, however, advise you to address yourself to Fouquier-Tin- 
iville.”” 

“No, no,” she exclaimed ; ‘I know Fouquier-Tinville well; but he is the 
jpoblie accuser, and the agent of Marat ; though, probably, in a short time I shall 
have business with lim also. [ want to speak first to the man who rules at his 
‘will over Franee.” 

_“ But have you ever seen Marat?” 

“No, | have never seen his person, and ar told it is repulsive; but I know 
hun so well by his acts and deeds, that | eammestly wish to have an intervie# 
with him for the sake of my country.” 

‘“* May you succeed in your patriotic project!’ I replied. “ You will find, 
Te that it will be rather difficult to obtain any good in that quar- 

“ Well, well, we will see; but I fear the rain will continue some time lon- 
ger, and I must go home on pressing business. Will you fetch a chariot for 
me?” 

“ May I dare to ask your name '” said I with much ansiety. 

‘No, you must not,” she replied with a resolute air ; “* bat rely on what [ 
tell you—very shortly both my name and project will be known to you and to 
\the whole world. Now, go and fulfil my wishes.” 
| | obeyed her orders, fetched the chariot, and, when she entered it, I kissed 
|her hand in token of respect and admiration ; when she, apparently not dis- 


jpleased at my Italian compliment, said, with a sweet smile, “ Adieu, citizen, 


jadieu.”’ 
After her departure, I remained for some time absorbed in ht, and in- 
vented a thousand schemes to guess what she could have to reveal to ; but 


jat last finding no resolution to the enigma, [ returned home. Next morning I had 
‘aimost forgotten the strange female, notwithstanding having passed upwards of 


‘an hour im conversation with her. 


horrors and crimes were perpetrated under the mask of justice, and in the name 


of liberty. 


Fortunately, the woman wno had so strongly excited my attention was walk | 
ing rather slowly towards the Tuillenes, so that I not only overtook her, but.) 
‘ as she seemed absorbed, and unconscious of my presence, I was able to ex-) 


| but two days afterwards, when the almost incredible news of the assassina- 
\uon of Marat was spread with rapidity and terror all over Paris, | remembered 
my meeting ; aud as it was reported that a young lady had stabbed him im the 
jheart, pare, At doubted that, as she had manifested such an anxiety to see 


amine her countenance very minutely. The more | looked at her, the more||Marat, the deed had been committed by the fair unknown whom | had met in 
anziously I sought an opportunity of engaging her in conversation, without) the Convention. Consequently, the day that she was tried I was present at 


committing a breach of politeness towards a female apparently so modest and 
Re bad scarcely arrived at the entrance of the garden of the Tuillenes, when, 
by good fortune, a shower of rain suddenly overtook us. Having an umbrella,| 
I spread it, approached, and offered her ashare of it. With a dignified but) 
kind expression she replied, * ‘Thank you, citizen ; I accept your offer, and beg 
you to accompany me to ashelter."" On reaching Rue St Florentin, we found| 
shelter under the gateway of the house of Robespierre. ‘Then my fair com-) 
panion said, | am truly thankful, citizen, for your kindness.” Reanimated by 
these words, | attempted a gallant and complimentary reply ; but, as if taking 
alarm at my freedom, she abruptly, almost angrily, mterrupted me by saying, 
“ Who are you ! Ifa spy, | scorn your baseness, and warn you to respect bash 


my sex and my virtue.” “* Pardon, pardon, citoyenne,” | resumed, in the)’ 


respectable tones ; ‘1 am not a spy ; [ meant no offence by my words ; 
ree the natural expression of an Italian mind. I will candidly explain 
to you why | am now in your company. I observed in you,a female alone, 
amidst that horrible multitude assembled in the Chamber ; and I was so much 
surprised to see you there, that I followed you with the intention of asking what 
motive had brought you into such company. Believe me, citoyenne, I am not 
one who would willingly offend you. 1 came to Paris five years ago in search) 
of instruction and amusement, but the political events made me a republican, 
and the friend and admirer of Bnssot and Lanjuinais. For this reason | had 

to the Convention.” 
While I was speaking thus frankly, her eyes, which she had fixed upen my 
countenance, seemed to a my inmost mind , afterwards, resuming her 
natural air, she said, * Well, well, young citizen, | believe you ; and agree that 


/her examination, and with heart-felt sorrow I recognised my new acquaintance 
in the handsome and modest herome of France, Charictte Corday. She wore 
the same dress)in which [ had seen her. Amidst the assemblage of corrupted 
\judges and jurymen, and in the presence of that monster, Fouquier-Tinville, 
|ner countenance presented no marks of fear ; nay, she ap to me more 
jlovely and more majestic than when | saw her first. She acknowledged and 
jgloried in having murdered the man whom she considered the greatest enemy 
jof ber country, and of a pure republic ; and when the sentence of death was 
passed on her, while | and many others shuddered, her countenance remained 
jcalm, and her angelic simile shone triumphant. And I am told that, onthe 17th, 
\during her long journey from the Abbaye to the scafivid, she preserved the same 
lequamimity. 


| A FRAGMENT OF A MAITRE D’ARMES’ 
EXPERIENCES. 

All whese wounds were but slight, and whose he Te- 
jstoration, were mounted into ee taken from the enemy, and sent forward 
with the army. Among this number | found myself, and that night siept 
jsoundly and peacefully in the straw of the “ charrette” in which | travelled 
from Jena. 

wy REN head quarters were established at Weimar, thither all the 


* Madame Roland was now in confinement amongst other victims of the Jacobin 
PT iarvarcux w that member of the proscribed Girondist who had conversed 


a letter for a friend in Paris, aware of her design.—Ep. 


must have been justly su at seeing aiemale alone pers 
Mtrange beings ; but I had strong reasons for being there. I am glad to 


Pere Caen, and Ww she most admired. had furmshed her with 
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“ambulances” were conveyed; while the marshals, with their several divi-| amazed, they halted up short, and stared about them to see what infantry or 
sions, were sent in pursuit of theenemy. As for myself, before the week | artillery there might be coming up to our assistance, so boldly did we hoi 
elapsed, I was sufficiently recovered to move about, for happily the stunning our ground. 
‘effects which immediately followed the injury were its worst consequences, and —** * We'll keep them in check, General,’ said the officer of the piequet. ¢ Lose 
my wound in the shoulder proved but trifing. |'no time now, and make a dash for it, and you'll get away ;’ and so without more 
“ And so you are determined to join the cavalry again,” said Francois, as he ado, Bonaparte turned his horse's head round, and driving spurs into him, set 
sat by my side under a tree, where a cheerful fire of blazing wood had drawn se-| out at top speed. 
veral to enjoy its comfort. “That is what I cannot comprehend, by any; “This was the signal for the Mameluke charge, and down they ewe. Sq- 
stretch of ingenuity, how a man who has once seen something of voltigeur life, crist: ! how the infidels rode us down; over and over our fellows rolled, men 


can go back to the dull routine of dragoon service.” jand horses together, while they slashed with their keen scimitars on every side 
oge y 
\—few needed a second cut, | warrant you. 


« Perhaps I have had enough of skirmishing, Francois,” said I, smiling. 
| ‘By some good fortune, my beast kept his legs in the melee, and with even 


“Ts it for that knock on the pate you speak!” said he, contemptuously. 
‘*Bah! The heavy shako you wear would give a worse head-ache. Cume,) better luck, got so frightened, that he started off, and struck out in full gallop 


come, think better ont. I ean tell you,”—here he lowered his voice to 4 whis-| after the General, who, about two hundred paces in front of me, was dashing 
per—“ I can tell you, Burke, the major noticed the manner you held your|jalong, pursued by a Mameluke, with a scimitar held over his head. The 
ground in the old farm-house, I heard him refuse to send a reinforcement, when 'Turk’s horse. however, was wounded, and could not gain even on the tired ani- 
the Prussians made their second attack. ‘No, no,’ said he, * that hussar fel-| mal before him, while mine was at every stride overtaking him. 
low yonder does his work so well, he wants no help from us.’ LW hen he said} “The Mameluke, tearing the clatter behind, turned his head ; I seized the 
that, my friend, be assured your promotion is sale enough. You were made| moment, and discharged my only remaining prstol at him, alas! without effect. 
; |With a wild war-cry, the fellow swerved round and came down upon me, in- 
“ Come, Francois, it’s no use—all your flattery won't make me desert. I Ml jtending to take my horse in flank, and hurl me over; but the good beast 
try and join my brigade to-morrow—that is, if I can find them.” | plunged forward, and my enemy passed behind, and only grazed the haunches 
“ You never told me in what way you first became separated from your as he went; the moment after he was at my side—Pardleu ! I didn’t like the 
corps. How was it?” . : | companionship; I knew every turn of the broadsword or rapier well, but a 
«There's something of a secret there, Francoi s—you must n't ask me.”” | curved scimitar, keen as a razor, of Damascus steel, glittering and glistening 
“ Ah, I understand,” said he, with a knowing look, and a gesture of his over my head, was a different thing—the great dark eyes of the fellow, too, 
band, as if making a with a sword. “ Did you kill hun?” | glared like balls of tire, and his white teeth were clenched. With a swing of 
_ “No, not exactly,” said I, laughing. __ _| bis blade over his head, so loosely done I thought he had almost flung the wea- 
“Merely gave him that pretty lunge ‘en tserce,’ you favoured me with,” pon from his hand, he aimed a cut at my neck, but, quick az lightning, I drop- 
said he, putting his hand on his side. |ped upon the mane, and the sharp blade shaved the red feather from off my 
“ Not ee that.” | shako, and sent it floating in the air, while, with a straight point, I ran him 
“ Diable! then how was it?” _throughethe body, and heard his death-shout as he fell bathed in blood upon the 
“T have told you it was a secret.” ; sands. The General saw him fall, and cried out something. but I could not 
“Secret! Confound it, man, there are no secrets in a campaign, except hear the words, nor to say truth did I care much at the ume—my happiest 
when the military chest is empty, or the commiss*ry falls short of grub. These thought just then was to see the remainder of the escort which we had left be- 
are the only things one ever thinks of hushing up. Come, out with it” | hind, coming up at asmart canter. The Turks no sooner perceived them than 
** Well, if it must be, I +: as well have the benefit of your advice. So} they wheeled and fled, and so we returned to the camp, with a loss of some 
draw closer, for I don’t wish the rest to hear it.” | twenty brave fellows, and none the wiser for all our trouble. 
as few Lom able to of shall for you, friend to me, as [ stood, by 
ight marc manner of my meet with the Emperor at the ra-| his orders, at the door of his tent ; ‘ what ll I do for you "’ ; 
arg rhe the artillery-train was pa tg a eee ] came to the incident of “* Ma foi,’ said 1, with a shrug of my shoulders. *I can’t well say at a mo- 
the picquet, and mentioned how, in rescuing the Emperor, my horse had been) ment ; perhaps the best thing would be to promise you'd never take me as one 
No, no, not at; w 8 your grade 
** Mille tonnerres ! but the boy is a fool !” and then, before 1 could interpose “+ Francois, Maitre d'armes of the fourth chasseurs of the guard,’ said I, 
a word, blurted out the whole affair to the company. | proudly, y Fer =p thought he might have known me without the question 
There was no use now to attempt any concealment at all; neither was there _“** At, mdeed!" replied ne, gravely, ‘promotion is then of no use here—a 
to feei anger at h's conduct—one hers been as absurd as the other; and) Maitre d’armes, like a general of division, is at the top of the tree. Come, [ 
so I had to endure, as best I could, the various comments that were passed on//ave it, a fellow of your sort is never out of scrapes, always under arrest three 
my behaviour, on the prudence of which certain!y no second vpinion existed. days in every week—I know you well. Now, Maitre Francois, I'll forgive 
“You must be right certain of promotion, captain,” said an old serjeant,| YOu the first time you ask me, for any offence within my power to 
with a gray beard and moustache, ‘‘or you wouldn't refuse such a chance as “0, you are satistied with that promise, is it not so !’ 
: Tom the ‘ent. 
too proud to wait on the * Petit Corporal,’ though he asked him to do so ” roy some old * braves ' of the Pyramids about me now,” continued Fran- 


= 


for a voltigeur.”” 


- short-lived, for just then, from behind the wall of an old ruined temple—whiz| 


_ wp across the way, and looked as if going to 


“He'd have given you the cross of the Legion any how,” said another. _cois, “and so I need not dwell on the events of that campaign. You ail 


“ Ay, by Jove !” exclaimed the riding-master of a dragoon regiment, ‘and k),ow how General Bonaparte left the army at Kleber and went to France, and 


sent him aremount from his own stud.” 


“ and you think that modesty !” said Francois, whose indignation at my fol-| 
¥ knew no bounds. “ Par St. Joseph! if I'd have been as modest, it’s not a four guns of Skal’s battery, and carried off eleven of their officers our prisone 


| somehow we never had much luck after thet, but so it was, I came back with 
\the regiment, and was at the battle of Marengo, wnen our brigade captured 
Ts. 


itre d’armes of a voltigeur battalion I'd be to-day, though | may say, with-) You'd wonder now, comrades, how that piece of fortune should turn out so i!! 


out ing, I’m not afraid to cross a rapier with any man in the army. 
no; that’s not the way J] managed.” 

* How was that, Maitre Francois !”’ said a young officer, who felt curious to 
Jearn the circumstance to which he seemed to attach a story. 

**If the honourable society cares to hear it,” said Francois, uncovering, and 
bowing courteously to ail around, *{ shall have great pleasure in recounting a 
little incident of my life.” 

A general ery of acclamation and bravo met the polite proposal; while 
Francois, accepting a ** goutte’’ from a canteen presented to him began thus :— 
“I began my soldier's life at the first step of the ladder. 


boy 
the 
Egypt. 


I could tell you some 


No,| for me, but such was the case. 


stories uf our doings there—I don’t; 
mean with the Turks, mark you, but among ourselves—for we had little affairs! friendships. 


After the battle was gained, General Bona- 
|parte retired to Gerofola with his staff. and I was ordered to p i after him, 
/)with the Hauptmann Klingenswert of the Austrian army, one of our pmsoners 
_ had served on Melas’ staff, and knew everything about the effective 
strength of the army and al! their plans. 
| “ We set off at daybreak, it was in June, and a lovely morning to, and as 
‘my prisoner was an officer and a man of honour, | took no escort, but rode 
‘along at his side; we halted at noon to dine in a little grove of cedars, where 
| Lopened my canteen and spread its contents on the grass, and after regaling 


I was a drummer-| ourselves pleasantly, we lighted our meerschaums and chatted away like old 


at Jemmape ; and when | grew old enough to exchange the drum-stick for) comrades over the war and its ehances. A more agreeable fellow than the 
sword, I was attached to the Chasseurs-a-cheval, and went with them to Austrian I never met: he told me his whole history, and I told hum mine, and 


|\we drank Bruderschaft together, and swore | don’t know bow meny eternal 
The devil was just amusing himself with us all this tume though, 


with the sword almost every day ; and J soon showed them | was their master| as you will see presently, for we soon got into an argument about the charge 


—but that is not to the purpose. What | am about to speak of happened in) in which our brigade captured the guns. 
is wi | not failed we never would have dared the attack, and I swore that the ds- 


to which I was joined received charges were poured in while we rode down on the battery. 


“Atb y, one ing, t ! 
orders to mount, and accompany the General along the bank of the Nile to the. 
village of Chebrheis, where we heard that a Mameluke force were assembling.) 
whose and equipment it was important to ascertain. Our horses were! 
far from when we started ; the day previous had been spent in a fatiguing 
march from Rhemanieh, crossing a dreary desert, with hot sands and no water. 
But General Bona always expected us to turn out, asif we had got a ge- 
eral re-mount ; 
we could. We had not gone above a league and a half, however, when we 
found that the slapping pace of the Genera! had left the greater part of the es- 
cort out of sight ; and of a force of four squadrons, not above twenty horsemen 
were nt. 

* The Emperor—you know he was only general then, but it’s all the same— 
laughed heartily, when he found that he had outridden the rest—indeed for 
that matter he laughed at our poor blown beasts, that shook in every limb, 
and seemed like to push their spare, gaunt bones through the trappings with 
which for shame’s sake we endeavoured to cover them ; but his joke was but 


—there came a scattering volley of musketry in the midst of us—the only mir- 
acle is, how one escaped ; the next moment there was a wild hurrah, and we 
beheld some fifty Mameluke fellows, all glittering with gold, coming down full 
speed on us, on their Arab chargers. ile cadavres ! what was to be done, 


nothing, you’d say, but run for it, and so we should have done, if the beasts/'g 


were able, but not a bit of it, they couldn’t have raised a gallop, if Mourad Bey 
had been there, with his whole army, and so we put a good face on it, and drew 


so we made the best of it, andset out in as good style as|| 


He said, that if the ammunition had 


| » We grew warm with dispute, and drank deeper to covl us; and, what be- 
‘tween the wine and our own passion, we became downright angry, and went so 
far as to interchange something not like * Bruderschaft.”’ 

| ** Ab, how unfortunate | always am,’ seid I, sighing. ‘If I had only the 
|\good luck to be the prisoner now, and you the escort——’ 

| * What then!’ said he. 

** How easily, and how pleasantly too, could we settle this little affair. 
ae ground is smooth as velvyet—there is no sun—all still, and quiet, and 
peaceful.’ 

** No, no,’ said the Austrian, ‘1 couldn’t do what you propose—I should 
be dishonoured forever, if I took such an advantage of you. You must know, 
|Francois,’ for he called me so, recurring at unce to his tone of kindliness, ‘ that 
|I am the first swordsman of my brigade.’ 

*I could scarcely avoid throwing myself into his arms as he spoke—never 
was there such a piece of goud fortune. * And I,’ cried 1, in ecstasy, ‘I, the 
first of the whole French army !’ You know, comrades, | only said that en 
\gascon, and to afford him the greater pleasure in our rencontre. 
| * We soon measured our swords, and threw off our jackets. ‘ Francois,’ 
said he, ‘I ought to mention to you that my lunge en tierce is my famous 
stroke ; I rarely miss running my adversary through the chest with it.’ 
onan the trick well,’ said J, ‘take care of my ‘pass’ outside of the 

“*QOh! if that’s ,’ said he, ‘I'll make short of it—now, to begin.’ 
“* All ready,’ and we crossed our w for a 
he was a capital swordsman, and had a very pretty trick of putting in his 


| 
| 
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point over the hilt, and wounding the sword arm; but if it had not been for all 
the wine I drank, the affair would have been over in a second or two. As it 
was, we both fenced loose, and without any judgment whatever. 

an! ac! that,’ said I, at last,’ as I pierced him in the back, outside 
the . *No, no,’ cried he, ionately ; for his temper was up—and he, 
would not confess a touch. ‘ Well, then, that’s home,’ said I, thrusting be- 
neath his hilt, till the blood spurted out along my blade and even in my eyes | 

“ * Yes, that’s home,’ said he, staggering back, while one of his legs crossed, 
over the other, and he fell heavily on the grass. I stooped down to feel his, 
heart, and as | did so, my senses failed—my limbs tottered—and I rolled head- 
long over him. ‘Truth was, I was badly wounded, though I never knew where 
—for his sword had entered my chest, beneath a rib, and cut some large ves- 
sels in the lungs. 

“ The end of it all was—the Austrian was buried, and I was broke the ser- 
vice, without pay or pension—my wound being declared by my doctors an in- 
capacity to serve in future. 

“Comrades, we often hear men talk of the happy day before them, when 
they shall leave the army, and throw off the knapsack, and give up the musket 
for the mattock. Well, trust me—it’s no such pleasure as they deem it, after 
all. There was I, turned loose upon the world, with nothing but a suit of 
ragged clothes, my comrades made up among them—my old rapier, and a bad 
asthma. Such was my stock in trade, to begin life anew, at the age of forty- 
seven—and so, | set vut on my weary way back to Paris.”’ } 

“ Didn't you try your chance with the Petst Caporal first '’ asked one of the, 
listeners. | 

“To be sure I did. I sent him a long petition, setting forth the whole cir-, 
cumstance, and detailing every minute particular of the duel, but I received it 
back, unopened—with Duroc’s name, and the word * rejected ’ on the back. 

‘*Tt is strange how unfit we old soldiers are for any occupation im a civil 
way, when we ve speut half a life-time campaigning. When I reached Paris, 
I could almost have wedged myself into the scabbard of mv sword. Long 
marches and short rations had told heavily on me—and the custom-house offi- 
cer at the barrier told me to pass on, without ever stopping to see that I car- 
ned no contraband about me. 

“ I had a miserable time enough of it for twelve or fourteen months. The 
only way of support I could find was teaching recruits the sword exercise— 
and you know they couldn't be very liberal in their rewards for the service ;) 
but even this poor trade was soun interdicted, as the police reported, that I en- 
couraged the young soldiers to fight duels—a great offence, truly—but you 
see everything went unluckily with me at that time. 

“ What was to become of me now | couldn't tell; when an old comrade, 
pensioned off from Moreau’s army, had interest to get me appointed super- 
numerary, as they call 1, in the Grand Opera, where I used to perform as a 
Roman soldier, or a friar, or a peasant, or some such thing, for five francs a 
week—not a sous more had I, and the duty was heavier than on active ser- 
vice. 

“ After two years, the ‘big drum’ died of a rheumatic fever, from beating 
a great solo in a new German opera, and | was promoted to his place ; for, by 
this time, I was quite recovered from the effects of my wound, and could use, 
my arms as well asever Some of the honourable company may remember 
the first night that Napoleon visited the Grand Opera, alter he was named) 
Emperor. it was a glorious sight, and one can never forget it—the whole 
house was filled with generals and field-marshals—it was a grand field-day, by 
the glare of ten thousand wax-lights ; and the Empress was there, and her) 
whole suite, and all the prettiest women in France. Little time had I to look 
at them, though ; for there was |, in the corner of the orchestra, with my big 
dram before me, on which I was to play the confounded thing that killed the 
other fellow. it was a strange performance sure enough—for im the midst of a 
great din and crash, came a dead pause, and then, 1 was to strike three so-| 
lemn bangs on the drum, to be followed by a succession of blows, fast as light- 
ning, fur ive minutes. This was the composers notion of a battle—distant) 
firing—Heaven bless his heart! I was wishing he'd seen some of it. 

* This was to come on in the second act, up t> which time | had nothing to 
do. Why do | say nothing! | had to gaze at the Petit Caporal, who sat 
there in the box over my head, looking as stern and as thoughtiul as ever, and 
not minding much what the Empress said, though she kept prattling into his) 
ear all the time, and trying to attract his attention. Parb/eu, he was not 


* You didn’t seem to care much for all their scraping and blowing, and so L 
thought the old * roulade” might rouse you abit. You ued to ike it once, 
and might still, if the times be not altered.’ 

“* And they are not,’ said he, sternly. ‘ Who art thou, that seem’st to know 
me thus well 

“*Old Francois, that was Maitre d’armes of the 4th in Egypt, and who 
saved you from the stroke of a Mameluke sabre at Chebrheis.’ 

“* What! the fellow who killed an Austrian prisoner after Marengo. Why, 
I thought thee dead.’ 

Better for me I had been,’ said I. * You wouldn't read my petition. 
Yes, you may frown away, general,’ said I to Duroc, who kept glowering at 
me like a tiger—*I began life at the tambour—! have come down to it again 
—you can’t bring me lower, parbleu.’ 

* The Emperor whispered something to the Empress, who turned round to- 
ward me, and laughed, and then made a sign for meto withdraw. Before I 


| had goi a dozen paces from the box, an aid-de-camp overtook me. 


“* Francois,’ said he, * you are to appear before the medical commission to- 
morrow, and if their report be favourable, you are to have your old grade of 
Maitre armes.’ 

“ And so it was. Not only was I restored, but they even placed me in the 
same regiment I served in, during the campaigns of Egypt and !taly. The 
corps, however, was greatly changed since | knew it beiore; and so I asked 
the Emperor to appoint me to a voltigeur battalion, where discipline is not so 
rigid, and pleasant comrades are somewhat more plentiful. 1! had my wish, 
gentlemen : and now, with your permission, we'll drink the * Faubourg St. 
Antoine,’ the cradle of our arm of the service.” 


| SAINT PETERSBURG. 


FROM “ PERSONAL ADVENTURES AND EXCURSIONS IN GEORGIA, CIRCASSJA, AND 
RUSSIA.” —BY LIEUTENANT-COLONEL G. POULET CAMERON, C.B., K.T.S., 
&c., EMPLOYED ON A SPECIAL SERVICY IN PERSIA. 
| Daylight was just breaking, the daylight of an extremely raw, bitter, moist, 
foggy, vapoury, Scotch-misty, execrable sort of day in point of climate, emble- 
matic of all the detestables of England and Kussia combined, that our dli- 
gence drove up to its Messagerie in the celebrated magnificent street of the 
Newfskoi Prospeckht. However on any occasion | might have felt disposed to 
admire its general noble appearance, aud the superb structures it contains, a 
variety of reasons concurred to prevent my doing so on the present occasion. 
In the first place, there was scascely light sufficient to enable one to discern 
anything beyond fifteen or twenty yards distant; secondly, I was extremely 
algeed ; thirdly, the intense cold cut through both cloak and pelisse, and 
seemed to pierce tothe very marrow ; and fourtihly, and lastly, | was as hungry 
asthe d—l. The whole of which said causes, (especially the last) con- 
spired to render me in a mood by no meaws likely to lead tu my installa- 
uon as a saint in the Gregorian calendar, end would equally have disposed me 


| to be utterly regardless of even a much more brilliant scene than the one before 


me 

After a cordial farewell of my fellow traveller, who. for a short period of the 
remainder of his stay in the capital, returned tv bis old quarters at the residence 
of the Reverend Mr. L——, Britieh chaplam at Saint Petersburg, | called a 
drotchsky, and drove to the residence of Mrs. Wilson, in the Galerney Oulitza, 
an establishment which, if not possessed of the more gaudy appurtenances of 
the various hotels in the city, I had been informed, was remarkable for English 
cleanliness and comfort. 

Having experienced the united benefits of a sound sleep, and hearty break- 
fast, | proceeded to report my arrival to the British Ambassador, Lord Clanri- 
carde, be being my greatest authority here, and thence to perform the same du- 
ty at the residence of the Commandani-General of the city. By the first I 
received with warmth and cordiality ; by the second, with a stiffmess and 
‘solemnity, so entirely different from that which I had previously experienced 
from any other Russian official with whom I had hitherto been brought in con- 


| taet, that I hastily ran my eye over my buttons and appointments, to ascertain 


if anything was out of place in my uniform! but uo, everything was exact to 
the letter, my servant, a steady old veteran, had been vigilantly on the alert 
to prevent even the possibility of such an occurrence ; spurs, and sabre, shone 
like polished mirrors, while everything was strapped, brushed, hooked, and but- 
toned beyond the remotest chance of a flaw, and had his Excellency taken arule 


thinking of all the nonsense before him—his mind was on real battles—he had) in the one hand, and a volume of or_ers on dress in the other, I might have de- 
seen real smoke—that he had! He was fatter and paler than he used to be, fied bis utmost scrutiny. 

and | thought, too, his frown was darker than when | saw him last; but,tobe ‘For several days succeeding I was re pa in delivering and sending the 
sure, that was at Marengo, and he ever looked pleased on the field of battle. various letters of introduction with which | was provided, and on the several 
I couldn't take my eyes from him—his fine thoughtful face, so full of deteimi-| visits made and received in the course of this progress, [| was equally worried 
nation and energy, reminded me of my old days of campaigning. I thought of| and surprised, on observing a similar bearing in ai! with whom | had any com- 
Arcola, and Rivoli, of Cairo, and the Pyramids, and the great charge at Ma-| munication. Ah! how | thought of good old hospitable, frank, friendly, and 
rengo, when Dessaix’s division came up, and my heart was nigh bursting hearty Moscow, and in the comparisons which I meotally instituted between 
when ! remembered that | wore the epauleite no longer. I forgot, too, where the two cities, every invidious observation a splenetic imagination could suggest 
1 was—and expected every instant to hear him call for one of his marshals, or) was liberally applied to the modern capital. 

see him stretch out his band to point to a distant part of the field; and so ab-|, To all this, however, there was one exception, and like most exceptions the 
sorbed was | in my reveries, that | had neither eyes nor ears for anything) very reverse of the general rule ; this was inthe family of my frien¢ L——, 
around me ; when, suddenly, all the din of the orchestra ceased—not a sound every member of which, including even an enormous Newfoundland ——- 
was neard—and a hand rudely shook me by the arm, while a voice whispered, to greet dear Stephen's British frend. Here, again, all around me was English, 
* Now, now.’ Mechanically | seized the drum-sticks, but my eyes still were) || age, books, and music, while, as at Moscow, | was ever received with the 
rivetted on the Emperor—my whole heart and soul were centered in him.| cordial welcome of an esteemed relative, instead of the polite, though distant 
Again the voice called upon me to begin, and a low murmur of angry meaning] regard of a casual stranger. 

ran through the orchestra. I sprang to my legs, and in the excitement of the) Madame L—— was extremely anxious regarding her son ; and to the assur- 
moment, losing all memory of time and place, | rolled out the * pas de charge.’| ance of his health and safety, [ was enabled to add a great deal rega his 
Scarce had the first roulade of the well-known sounds reverberated through the attention to his regimental duties, and general steasimess of conduct! The 
house, when one cry of * Vive!’ Empereur !” burst forth. It was not a cheer latter intention, delivered with all the requisite gravity becoming such an im- 
—it was the heart-given outbreak of ten thousand devoted followers. Mar-| portant piece of intelligence, elicited a burst of laughter from the young ladies 
shals, generals, colonels, ambassadors, ministers, all jomed—and the vast as-| of the femuly, the youngest of whom, a beautiful blonde, observed with a ma- 


sembly rocked to and fro, like the sea in a storm, while Napoleon hunself,| 
slowly rising, bent his proud head in acknowledgment, and then sat down, amid 
the thundering shouts of acclamation. It was full twenty minutes before the 
piece could proceed, and even then, momentary outbreaks of enthusiasm would 
occur to interrupt it, and continued to burst forth till the curtain fell. Just 
then, an aid-de-camp appeared beside the orchestra, and ordered me to the 
Emperor's box. 

~ Sacristi, how I trembled! I didn’t know what might come of it. 

“* Ah, coguin !” said he, as I stood ready to drop with fear at the door of 
the box— ‘I'his has been one of thy doings, eh!’ 

Ves, Sire,’ muttered I, in a half whisper. 

“* And how hast thou dared to spoil an opera in this fashion!’ said he, 

ing fiercely. * Answer me, sirrah.’ 


licious smile, that my information was very egreeable, considering that when 
|with bis regiment at St. Petersburg, their brother was the wildest being in the 
\whole corps, and, they had subsequently heard, by no means much improved 
by his sojourn in the Caucasus, where, they understood, he was the foremost 
in every ies of wild frolic and mischief, in which he was alone surpass- 
ed by an English oficer, who had by uo means diminished the character for 
‘eccentricity, usually established by his countrymen in the course of their tra- 
vels ! 

This was a wincer, but I quickly assured her she must have been misinform- 
ed, that when J last saw him he was wholly intent upon his military devoirs, 
&c.,&c. Indeed, when J /ast saw him, I could fairly asseverate to the truth 
‘of both the statements | had made, considering | had left him in the fol 
‘society, not the most conductive, it must be confessed, for any excess of soci 


was your mayesty’s fault,’ said I, becoming reckless of all consequences. 


intercourse,the more especially considering the circumstances under which they 
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were placed at the time ; !tem—1} Serjeant and 14 artilleryimen : Item—2Sub- tinguished authority of the Marquis of Londonderry, | do not think they will 
alterns, 7 Serjeants, and 120 rank and file, forming the head-quarters of two! stand comparison with those of our Household cavalry. 
companies of infantry : Item] Serjeant, and 18 Cossacks of the line; the ‘I’hat gallant General saw the Chevalier Guard on the parade, where, it must 
whole quartered in a feld-work, in which the exhibition of a nose, avove the be admitted, ther appearance is unposing i the extreme , but had he, similar- 
rapet, incurred the risk of being made a target for at least half a dozen rifle’ ly to myself, observed them without their clothing, or appomtiments, | feel con- 
alls, should their active and vigilant adversary so far distinguish them as to! vinced his opinion would have been different. In one respect, however, they 
honour the post with their especial surveillance. possess a most decided advantage, which is, in numerical strength , for while 
After the warm and friendly hospitality of my friend's family circle. 1 did not’ our united three regiments can barely muster one thousand men and horses, the 
hike to question them relative to the reason of the marked, and singular ditier-| four corps of Russian Cuirassiers of the Guard fall very little short of four times 
ence in the conduct of those in St. Petersburg, to whom | had been eoually re- that number. 
commended, which, | had some apprehension, mighi, perhaps, have been pro- In the evening, accompanied by a nephew of the French Ambassador, the 
ductive of pain, but the fellowing morning an opportunity occurred of explain- Baron de Barante, who, similarly to myseli, had recently acrived at St. Peters- 
ing the real cause of this apparent imgidity. burg, | proceeded to the Grand Opera. It was my first visit to this establish- 
Strolling down the Newiskor Prospeckht I suddenly heard my name ment, notwithstanding | had previously heard a great deal of its magnificence, 
shouted, and on turmiug to ascertain from whence this unexpected saluta-) the authenticity of which, 1 the truth must be told, with the remimuscence ot 
ton issued, a drotchsky, drawn by two splendid horses, dashed up the side Paris, Milan, and Naples before me, I had been very much disposed to believe 
of the trottoir, and | found myself warmly welcomed by the young Count de as extremely apocryphal. | was therefore regularly posed, when, on entering 


N—. the interior, the coup d’a@il which struck upon wy astonisheu vision at once ea 
** Est-ce-que vous avez ete presente! was almost his first question. lubited the description [ had previously beard pourtrayed, so far from benny 
“ Presented to whom, where, or what!’ Explanation quickly followed, overdrawn, fall insmeasurably short of the reality ! 

and I| found :t was contrary to etiquette, for any stranger to be recetved intothe if | was bewildered, ny French friend was disgusted ; all lis visions of the 


society of the capital, till he had nrst been presented by his Ambassador to the supenority of his beloved Paris, which he came fully prepared to vouch for, 
Emperor. vumshed at once, and sotto roce, in something very closely resembling bitter- 
One of my first visits in the way of honizing, was to the two grand cathedrals ness of spirit, he whispered me, “ the Acadeuue Royale was nothing in compar- 
of St. Isaac and our Lady of the Kazan. ‘Thrown down by order ot tie pre- son.” 
sent Empevor, 1 consequence, it is asserted, of the carelessness with which 1 The performance was, Auber’s beautiful ballet opera of the Bayadeére ; and 
was originally constructed, which placed its votenes during the service, in con- while the music and dancing rivalled that of the San Carlo,—La Scala,—the 
stant dread of its fallmg, the former is now fast rising, and when completed, it Academie Royale, and the other great theatres of Europe, in scenery and cos- 
is asserted by the Russians, will be the finest monument of its kind im tie world. tume the whole united would have fallen infinitely short of the present display 
‘The walls are of the richest and finest white marble the which form a con‘rast in point of gorgeous and magnificent arrangement. 
equally striking as beautiiul with the red porphyry pillars in the mterior, each) At the end of the first act, a young Russian naval officer, who occupicd the 
rather more than sixty feet in height. stall on my leit, observing that I was a strar ger, politely accosted me, and 
The cathedral of our Lady of Kazan is a chaste and elegant building, and :mparted a piece of interesting intelligence, which immediately had the effect 
regarded by ali ranks in the capital with the utmost veneration ; the altar it- of putting me upon the gu: cire ; this was, that the Emperor having signified 
self, with the plate for the church service, is of the richest description, and m- to his Council that mormmg tre formal announcement of the approaching mar 
laid with jeweis, while the railing which divides the communion ground jrom riage of fis eldest daughter, the Grand-Dochess Marie, with the young Maxi- 
the body of the church, is formed of the richest silver fretwork ; a slight, very) milien, Duke de Leucntenverg, the whole of the Imperial {auily were to be 
shght dash of eastern imagery about the whole renders it additionally attrac-) present at the Opera this evening, by way of introducing the young Prince to 
tuve, while the effect is heightened by flags, banners, and sumlar trophies of the Russian public. ; 
military glory suspended around. erhaps the most interesting vbyect through- = My informant had scarcely concluded, before a stir in the house, followed by 
out, is the simple yet handsome sarcophagus erected over the spot where re- a burst of applause from the audience, announced the arrival of their expected 
pose the ashes of the celebrated Kutusoff, the Russian Fabius, and which not, Sovereign, accompanied by the Ewpress, the Grand-Duchesses Mane and Olga, 
inappropriately are covered With a canopy formed of French eagles and stau- and the young Maxiuilian de Leuehtenberg. 
dards captured during the mvasion and retreat of 1812. Nearly twenty years had elapsed since | beheld him, dur.ng the period he 
From the cathedral of the Kazan, I strolled to the celebrated line of build- was in England, and, incongruous as it may appear, that lapse of time bad in- 
ings on the banks of the Neva, known by the name of the English Quay,| finitely improved. instead of deteriorating irom, his personal appearance. His 
(which, with the Newfskor Prospeckht, form the fashionable promenades jrame, though cvlossal in its make, moulded in nature's tinest proportions, well 
of St. Petersburg.) so termed jorm the generality of the houses in this assimilated with his erect, noble, end military carnage, bringing forcibly to mind 
part of the capital being occupied by the Briush merchants settled in the an observation which | had once heard made by a Prussian regarding him, viz., 
metropolis, as also from its being the spot whereon the English Factory is sit- thatif any liuman being was ever qualified for a Monarch by the exterior advan- 


uated. tages of majestic figure and high and kingly bearmg, it was the Emperor Ni- 
If ever a body of men could be found reflecting the highest lustre of honour- cholas. 
able fame upon their order, their country, and themselves, it is the British ner-, The young Duke wore the undress uniform of the Hussars of Kieff. of which 


chants of St. Peversburg,through whose high integrity and unblemished charac- splendid corps a recent ukase had appointed him the Colonel. He bore a strik- 
ter, is greatly to be attributed the regard and esteem everywhere entertained) ing resemblance to his late lamented elder brother*, both being pronounced as 
throughout tue Muscovite empire, iur English faith and English honour,—a possessing a strong likeness to their noble and gallant father, Eugene Beauhar- 
feeling. let it be added, in which none more sincerely participate than its power- pois, Vice roy of Italy. 
ful ruler. Nor is their public reputation less honourabie than their private worth), If the welcome accorded to the Czar may have had as much policy as loyal- 
of character in every way estimable ; and as regards wysel! personally, deep and. ty in its greeting, not one living bemyg, I feel assured, was there in the whole 
lasting are the obligations for the most hospitable and ivariable kindness | of that a»se:mbied multitude, who did not throw his whole beart and spirit into 
shall nave ever to acknowledge from Messrs. Cayley, barnes, Plinkey. Ander- the shouts which saluted the Empress and her daughters. ‘Ihe countenance 
son, &c., &c., and others of my compatriots. of the former, mild, radiant, and benignavt, resembled in its sweetness 
Paralle! to, and in rear of the Engiish Quay, is a very narrow street, called of expression that of a ministering angel, as with the Grand-Duchesses 
the Galerney Oulitza, but more generally known by the name of the English she repeatedly and gracefully acknowledged her cordial reception by the au- 
Back Line, though why or wherefore | never could ascertain, unless it is dience. 


that it is so loaded with British families, that | was unable to discover, dur- Of the latter, the eldest, betrothed to the Duke de Leuchtenberg, and since 
ing the whole pe.tod of my stay, if a single native inhabitant was resident’ married, possesses altogether the features of the Romanoff family ; but the 
In It. youngest, Olga, of the lughest and most perfect description of blondine beauty ; 


Here was Mrs. Wilson's establishment, in which I had engaged my apart- it is unpossible to conceive a more finshed picture of fernale loveliness, unsur- 
ments, the adjvining suite being occupied by the Count de Mastuzewic, so well passed, perhaps, but by that of one (now, alas! no more), whom she is saic 
known in the circles of Melton and London. very closely to resemble—her grandmother, the late beautiful, ill-fated, and 

It was down this street the insurgent soldiery retreated on the suppression Migh-iminded Queen of J’russia. 
of the celebrated emeute on the accession of the Emperor Nicholas ;—and a) Almost every member of iny family perislied in the wars of Napoleon, and 
invre unlucky or inconvenient position for such a manwuvyre cannot well be im- circumstances connected with the fate of two of them, the nearest in point ot 
agined, since in leugth averaging about six hundred yards, its breadth scarcely, blood and kindred, have not given ine any great reason tv be personally very 
exceeds five-and-twenty feet; and when it is reflected Uiat the extremities) partial to Lue reminiscences attached to lis career, magnificent and glorious 
were flacked with batteries of field-vieces, which plied their iron shower upon, as it was, but the only ume I ever felt disposed to execrate lis memory 
the broad mark presented by the deuse and helpless mass of coiuinns, the three) was, when at Berl, | stood beside the sarcophagus which covers the re- 
regiments being mixed together in one uvetuevable melee of slaughter and dis-) yered remains of HER, whose young heart became withered, crushed, and 
order, the whuie seeuis apparently conceived as au experiment ior ascertaining) broken on witnessing the iniseries intiicted on her country by his ruthless and 
how far the eflicacy of grape aud canister in its death-dealing work could be) iron sway 
carried. || ‘The tollowmg morning a stronger frost than usual exlibiting symptoms of 

Dining one evening at Mr. Cayley’s, Captain, now Colonel de B , of the Che-) the permanent setting m of winter, | drove to Isaac's Bridge, a pot on which 
valier Guard, whom 1 met there, very politely oilered to have bis sqaadron out) ali strangers are recommended to proceed, trom the superb panoramic view al- 
for my observation the following morning. it nay readily be conceived the ol-| forded thence of the entire capital ; nor is the traveller disappotnted, for it 
fer was gladly accepted, thus oiticer being considered the smartest and most, ever he beheld a city of palaces stretched before hin, that city is St. Peters- 
dashing in his distinguished regiment, and his squadron, par consequence, its di-) burg. 
vision elite || How beautiful is the Neva ; its tranquil waters covered with the vessels, 

At the appointed hour I repaired to the barracks, and, accompanied by them and bearing the flags, of all the nations m Europe, anchored alongside that 
commander, proceeded to the quarters of his squadron, where he men were!/princely Waglish quay. Beyond, again, observe that live of imagniticent and 
drawn up awaiting our arrival, ‘hey formed a noble spectacle , tall, power-\/unrivalied buildings, the Offices of state, in which the Admiralty stands the 
ful, and well proportioned, their height averaging at least six feet two of Eng-|/most conspicuous ; and from thence let the eye turn to the linperial palaces, the 
lish measure, while their admuirably-iitted snow-white uniorms, and glittering |loity churches, triumphal arches, anu other great monuments everywhere Visi- 
helmets, in their rich sunplicny, was admirably adapted to display them to thel/ole, among which are two remarkabic as meriting pariicular attention ; the brst 
highest degree of advantage. _ |jof these is the equestrian statue of Peter the Great, which, uncommonly well 

They went through the sword aud carabine exercise, and that with suck a) executed, is celebrated at once for the singularity of its pedestal, and the atti- 
degree of precision as to time it really appeared as if arms, legs, and weapous,|/ude in which the horse is pourtrayed, the former representing a blutf rock, 
all inoved together by some hidden spring. rom the parade we proceeded to|/and the latter as rearing on its summit, Laving apparently on reaching the verge 
the stables, where, on the word being given, every horse was “ peeled,” and Ij of the precipice been checked by his rider. 
had thus the opportunity of viewing each in succession, with the utmost min- | ‘The second is the column erected to the memory of the Emperor Alexander, 

uteness. ‘hey certainly were of the first discription, and so very far superior) which, for combination of grandeur and simplicity, cannot be surpassed by any 
to anything of the kind | had hitherto previously beheld in the armies of the)! 


Continent, either in those of France, Austria, or Prussia, as to cause me a con-|| + Buvene, Duke de Leuchtenberg, first consort to the present Queen of Portugai, Don- 
siderable degree of surprise ; but with respectful deference to the high and dis-| {na Maria da Giona. an 
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in the world ; the base is of richly-carved bronze, from whence the shaft rises, 
of dark red granite, composed solely of one single stone, eighty-four feet in 
sht, the largest ever yet discovered in the world. It was found in the Tmpe 
Mines of Fintand, and at considerable expense, and after immense labour, 
transp rred to the capital 
On returning from my stroll, I found a note from Count O —-, of the Gene- 
ral Staff of the Guard, (to whom I had brought a letter from his brother, coim- 
nding one of the regiments in Geogia), informing me thata grand parade 
vas to take place on the following morning of the whole of the troops of the Im- 
eria! Guard by the Emperor in person, attended by the Duke de Leuchten 
d that, although I had not been presented (oh, that infernal presenta 
-| groaned in bitterness of spirit), an orderly would be sent to my quar- 
ye of cond icting me to the ground, and escorting me te 
I could view the spectac le to the highest advan 


ters, forthe purr 


Punctual to the appointed honr, my guide was in attendance, and we gal 
ff to the parade, on arnving at whieh. prepared as I had been to witne 
itary display I had hitherto never previously Le 
est anticipations [ could have ever formed, would have fallen im 
ineasarably short of the, | may term it, sublime spectacle presented by th 
auss of magnificent soldiery before me, in w hich it appeared the remotest cor- 
ners both of Europe and Asia must have been ransacked to bring together its 
blest and choicest chivalry. The powerfally-built Cuirassier, the stalwart 
sinewy Hulan, the light and active Hussar. the gigantic Grenadier, the agile 
d vigilant Rifleman, each in their handsome and admirably-fitted uniform, ot 
red 4 contrast at once singular and striking to the mail-clad Circassian, the 
ii-European attire of the several Cossack corps, end the gorgeous costumes 
the various Asiatic contingents. 

A burst of music from the different bands now announced the arrival of the 
iin r, attended by bis son-in-law elect and a numerous and brilliant Staff 
Ilis presentation of the former to the soldiery ] was not near enough to hear, 
t ! ascertemed from my friends afterwards that it was contained in the ‘ol 

simple yet expressive phrase—"My frends, I present to you my fifth 


Phe assembly of this morning was merely intended as a parade, and beyond 
rching past nothing in the way of any movement took place, much to my 
ret, ax 1 had been informed by several foreign officers present the Emperor 

iied this immense body of men with the facility that many would a single 
ment. He certamly both looked and rode a fitting leader to his guard ; his 
¢ and martial figure, on tus bnght and full-blooded bay charger, render- 
n by far the most conspicuous figure amid the whole o: that gallant and 


st 
amt 


ray 
It was ov thisoceasion I witnessed for the first time an alteration in the heavy 
-valry equipment which, if followed up in the event of a general war, is 
<ely to be productive of a corresponding degree of change throughout the 
whole syster of imtlitary tactique, especially as regards the infantry. 1 allude 
o the system recently introduced into the Russian Guard of arming the Ca: 
issicr regiments with lances, with which the whole of those corps are now 
provided, the weapon being of a longer and heavier description than that ear- 
ried by the Hulan or Lancer 
I was the only English officer present, but there were several Austrian, Sax- 
on, and Prussian, strangers like inyself, and in our conversation relative to this 
important tnnovation, | believe among the whole of us there was not one disse 
tient voice, that, with horses well-trained, and the riders possesst d of the re 
quisite nerve, mfantry, as at present armed and organised, would be utterly un 
ible to withstand them 
While to arrive at an exact statement regarding the Lona fide general amount 
of the Russian army is wholly impossible to ascertain ; the actual numerical 
streneth of the {mperial Guard alone is very difficult, from the contradictory 
tatements civen by the officers theinselves, in which the aggregate varies 
forty to evzuty thousand men! As far as [ myself could judge, on this occa 
ion the parade mustered about 6500 Regular Cavalry, of all arms, 20,000 In 
fantry, 2000 Sapeurs and Artillery, 3000 Cossacks,and 1000 [rregulars,inaking 
ill an average of from between thirty-three to thirty-five thousand, and 
this opinion Colonels Von L and De M ,of the Austrian end Prus- 


sian services, who, like myself, had served for many years on the Staff, con 


| ndid foree is, of course, an artny in itself, possessing its own Etat 
Mayor, Comussariat, &e , &c., and, mm fact, in lew of terming it the Imperia 
(auard, 4 mere showy appanage ol the Crown, it nuight with much more propric 


ty be termed a ** Corps d’Armwee Elie.” 
{ tave previously mentioned the utter impossibility of arriving at any rea 
sion regarding the actual amount of the Russian forces, the division ol 


> 


vuich 1s made into seven Corps d'Armee, (including one of reserve,) composed 
of four reziments of cavalry (light or heavy, according to the pleasure of the 
Emperor, or the Minister ot War) and twelve of infantry, (the latter bemgy 

med of tour battalions, each 1000 strong,) with an average proportion oj 


two troops, or sixteen guns, of horse-artullery to the former, and from twelve to 
teen companies of Foot to the latter, These in numerical strength would 
form sav 4000 cavalry, 48,000 infantry, and 2000 artillery, thus rendering the 
| amount of the various corps at 374,000 men 
I'his is exelosive of the armies of Oarenbourg and the Caucasus, 
of which consists of 45,000 men, but having only one regiment of regular ca- 
valry, the Nislinet-Novogorod Dragoons, and, from what | could gather regard 
vs the former, about haltthat number. ‘To these must be added 140 regiments, 
of Cossacks, varying in number, but generally rated at between 70,000 aud 
80,000 men, and about fifty garrison battalions of Invalids. ‘The grand total,} 
therefore, of this immense establishment may be fairly supposed at between} 


the latter 


600,000 and 620,000 men, without enumerating either the military colonies of} baney one of our first men, C 


bold intruder would have to ren the gauntlet, as the opening movement to any 
assault upon this formidable bulwark. 

The citadel is of immense strength, as also the line of works known as the 
Rizenbank batterie-, but both sink into iasigmfeance beside the Castle of 
Crouschloth, and the Mole, which seem a realisation of artillery on the plan of 
the deuse formation of an infantry square, so bristling is the array of guns which 
they present to view. 

Cronstadt possesses three harbours ; the first, for inereautile vessels, is a re- 
narkably fine ove, and securely sheltered. It is capable of holding, with the 
utmost facility, from a thousand to twelve hundred vessels, and in the semmer 
time, | am told, presents a gay and animated spectacle, as, from the short 
period of the trade being open, it is then literally crammed with the ships of all 
the nations of Europe, but, owig to the daily, | may say hourly, anticnpations 
of the setting mn of the frost, similarly to those at St. Petersburg, all had quit- 
ted the anchorage two or three days previous, with the exception of five or siz, 
who itended passing the wioter.there. 
adeed, the same fear compelled me to take my own departure earlier than I 
either wished for or anticipated, and tor sumilar reasons I was obliged to return 
tu the capital the second day of my visit, as, had I been fairly caught, a com- 
pulsory stay of some ume would bave becn the consequence, and I should have 
been unable to have left till the period when the ice would have been sufficient- 
ly strong for travelling cn (ra:neau.* 

‘The other two harbours are exclusively confined to the use of the Imperial 
Navy, and bordering which are the magazines, offices of Admiralty, docks, 
rope-walks, &c., &c., the whole of which, in cleanliness, order, and regularity, 
cannot be surpassed by these of any nation im the world. 

THE FREETHINKER. 

it was im the year 18— that | completed my professional education in Eng 
land, and decided upon spending in Paris the two years which bad stall toelapse, 
before my engagement with my guardians would require me to present myself 
for examination and approval at the Royal College of Surgeons in London. The 
medical schools and hospitals of Paris were then, as vow, famous for their men 
of scrence, and for the useful discoveries which climeal iastruction—besde in- 
yenuity and industry—is morally certain to carry along with it. Whatever may 
be said of the French practitioners as a body—and my professional brethgen, I 
kuow, bring agaiust them, as 4 national reproach, the charge of inefheiency in 
the (reatiment of disease, (remarkable for acuteness and truth as thew diagnosis 
is allowed to be)—stull [ think m will not be demed, that chiefly to the Parisian 
physicians, and to the untirmg energy of particular individuals among them, 
whom it would not be difficult to name, are we indebted at this moment for 
sume of the most impertant kuuwledge, that we possess—knowledge, be it un- 

jerstood, derived altogether trom investigations diligently pursued at the pa- 
tient’s bedside, and obtamed with the greatest judgment, difficulty, and pains. 
As | write, the Lonourable and European reputation of Louis occurs to my 
iuind—an iastauce of unrversa! acknowledgment rendered to genius and talents 
wholly or principally devoted to the alleviation of human suffering, and to the 
acquisition of wisdom ju the form and by the method to which T have adve ted. 

lt was some time after | had once resolved to go abroad, before I fixed upon 
Pans as my destination. Langanbeck, the greatest operator of his day, the 
Liston of Germany, was performmg miracles m Hanover. Tiedemann, a less 
uunble operator, but a far mere learned surgeon, had already made the medical 
schools of Hewelberg famous by ins lectures still valaable publications ; 
while the lamented and deeply penetrating Stromeyer—the tutor of our own 
aimable and early-iost Edward Turner—tad established himself already in 
Gottiagen, and drawn around lim a band of enthusiastic students who have 
since done honor to their teacher, and in their turn become eminent among the 
first chemists of the day. such and similar temptations from many quar- 

ers, Was not easy Lo arrive at a steady determination. I had hardly thought 
ot aris, whea—as it often happens—a thing of a moment relieved me from 
difficulty and doubt, and heiped me at onee toa decision. A letter one morn 
ing by the post induced me to set out for the giddiest and yet most fascinating 
of European erties. James M+Linnie—who, by the way, died only the other day 
t dysentery at Hong-Kong, a few hours after landing with the troops upon that 
luckless island—was an old hospital acquaintance, and, like me, cutting and 
heweng bis way to fame and fortune. He had distinguished himself at Guy's, 
ind quitted that school with every reasonable prospect of success in his profes- 
sion. He had not only passed muster before the lagh and mighty court of ex- 
troipers, but had received on the occasion the personal warm congratulations of 
\bernetly and Sir Astiey Cooper; the former of whom, indeed, before he asked 
M'Lauaie a question, gave fim confidence in his peculiar way, by requesting 
lun “not to be a tightened fool, for Mr. Abernethy was not the brute the 
world was pleased to make tum out ;"’ and after a stiff and rough examination 
shook the student heartily by the hand, and pronounced him * not an ass, like 
iil the world, but a sensible shrewd fellow, who, instead of muddling his head 
with books, had passed his days, very properly, where real life was only to be 
met with’ —rrdel:cet, in the dead-house. 

James M‘Linwe was, at the ume of which I speak, himself in Paris, and en- 
thusiastic in lis devotion to the indefatigable and highly-gifted teachers among 
whom he lived. He wrote to me, in the letter to which t have above adverted 

the pret I reecived from hit after lus departure from England—in the most 
glowing (ers respecting them; and conjured me by the love I bore our glo- 
profession: my ardent aspirations after fame, and by the strong desire 
winch, he believed, | entertained with himself and the majority of nen to serve 
and benefit my fellow-creatares—not to waste iny precious hours in England, 
but to yorn him instantly “in the finest field of operatrons that the world pre- 
sented’ * We are pigmmes in London,” he continued in bis own ardent fashion 
— boys, children, infants—they are grants here Such anatomists! such phy- 
for mstance, standing for nearly 


the Cossacks of the Line and Black Sea, both of whom, from being engaged in) one hour at the bed-side of a labormg man, and tracing the fellow's history step 


‘ne constant scene of never-ending warfare with the mountaineers of the Cauca- 
us, may be said to be organised as a levy en masse. 


A few days after the review, | proceeded down the river in a steamer to) ove to whom C 


Croustadt, having very kindly been furnished by Admiral Greig (whow I had| 


by step, patrently and searchingly, i order to arrive ac the small beginnings of 


| disease, tis earlest indications, and first causes. 1 saw it done yesterday by 


could not held a candie—a man whose reputation is con- 
unenial—whose practice dues not leave him a moment in the day for personal 


had the pleasure of meeting at Mr. Anderson's) with a letter of introduction Lo, recreation—who 1s loaded with honors and distinctions. The students listen to 
one of tus former Plag-Captains, Capt. N——, soliciting him to omg me) \him as to an oracie ; and with cause. He leaps to no conclusions—his sterling 
over the fortifications, and other objects of interest permitted by the Imperial quad satisties itself with nothing but truth, and is content to labor after mere 


Government to be visited by strangers. ; 

i was politely received on arriving, and, my host's time being ribe Meltal 
then unoceupied, we at once begen our tour. Cronstadt is certamly the Malta 
of the North, aod as ugly a looking place as an assailing party would wish to) 
look at. Utterly unapproachable all round with one single exception, from the 
extreme shallowness of the water, the entrance formed by this channel is gar- 


| glimpses and intimations, which it secures for future comparison and study. 
Remind me when you come out—for come out you must—of the story of the 


‘istadc the whole winter; it fell in one night only, and although severe) English ships, 
ljamong the number of the defenus, made strenuous and unwearied ¢ xerlions te get oul by 
cutting the ice, it so rapidly increased in strength that all efforts were vain, and they 


nished with a serned, double line of guns, gaunt and grim, through which any ||were compelled to give up the attempt. 
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baker. I will tell it you it then in full. It is a capital instance of the profes 
sor’s acuteness and ability. A patient came into the hospital a month ago ; 
his case puzzled every one ; nothing could be done for him, and he was about 


to be discharged. ‘The professor saw him, visited him regularly for a week— 


watched him—noted every trifling symptom—preseribed for him ;—in vain 
The man did not rally—and the professor could not say what ailed him) One 
morning the latter came to the patient’s bed-side and said to him, * You tell 
me, mon enfant, that you have been a porter. Were you never in any other 
occupation!’ ‘Yes,’ groaned the poor feilow ; ‘I drove a cabriolet for a year 
or two’ ‘Goon,’ said the professor encouragingly. * And then,’ continued 
the man, ‘ and then I was at a boot-maker's ; afterward at a saddler’s—and at 
last — * You have never worked at any other trade!’ * Never, sir.’ 
* Think again—be quite sure.’ * No—never, sir.’ * Have you never been a 
baker?’ ‘ Oh, yes, sir—that was twenty years ago—and only for a few monthis ; 
but I was so ill at the oven that | was obliged to give itup.’ * That will do, 
mon enfant—doo’t tire yourself, try and go to sleep.’ In the leciure-room af 
terward, the professor addressed the students thus: * Gientlemen—once in the 
course of my practice, I have met with the case of the porter, aud only once 
It is now eighteen years since. The patient was a baker—and | examined th 
subject after death. This man will die.” ‘The lecturer then proceeded to de- 
scribe minutely and lucidly the seat of the disease, its nature, and best treat- 
ment. He told them what might be done by way of alleviation, and directed 
them to look for such and such appearances after death. The man lingered a 
few days, and then departed. At the post mortem, the professor was found to 
be correct in every particular, What say you to this by way of memory and 
quick intelligence?"’ The letter went on to speak of the facility of procuring 
subjects—as cheap and plentiful, to use M‘Linnie’s phrase, ** as herrings 1 
England ;"’ of the daily exhibition in the dissecting-room of disease of all kinds, 
in all stages ; of the enthusiastic natures of both teachers and pupils; or the 
earnest and inspiring character of hospital practice , and at last, wound up its 
flattering history with a peroration, that extinguished in an instant every spark 
of hesitation that lingered in my mince. In less than a fortmight alter M*Lin- 
nie’s summons, I was one of a mixed party in a diligence and eight, galloping 
over the high-road to Paris, at the rate of five statute miles an hour. 

I had taken care to carry abroad with me an introduction to one intiventia! 
member of the profession. I say one, because | refused, with deliberation, to 
encumber myself, as Doctor Johnson has it, with more help than was actually 
necessary to my weill-doing. A travelling student, with a key to the confidence 
of one man of power aud kindred spirit, has all that he can desire for every 
professional purpose. If his happiness depend upon social enjoymeuts, and he 
must needs journey with a messenger s bag, or be utterly miserable, let him by 
all means save his travelling expenses, and visit his natural acquaintances. My 
letter of credit was obtained from my friend H , who at the time filled the 
anatomical chair at Guy’s, and to whom I am grateful for more acts of rea! 
kindness than be is willing to allow. To this letter of credit, and to the ac- 
quaintance formed by its means, the reader is indebted for the curious history | 
am about to relate. It was addressed to Baron I , chief surgeon at the 
Hotel Dieu, &c. &c. Kc. 

“T introduce you, Mr. Walpole,”’ said the anatomist, “to one of the most 
extraordinary men in Europe—and, what is more to the purpose, to one of the 
best. Warmer benevolence, amore eager anxiety to relieve and benefit lus 
fellow-mortals, never burned in the heart of man. He ts, unquestionably, in 
contestably the first surgeon of the day ; as aman of science he is appealed to 
by the whole learned world—his practice is enormous, and the fortune he has 
amassed by his unwearied industry and perseverance immense ; especially con- 
sidered in reference to the career of the most successful surgeons in Paris, who, 
if I mistake not, have lived and died comparatively poor. Looked up to, how- 
ever, as he is by the learned and the great, you will, | think, when you know 
him, agree with me in regarding his kindness to the helpless—his earnest soli- 
citude for the disabled poor who come under his care—his unremitting attention 
to their complaints and wants—as constituting the worthy baron’s chief excel- 
lence. We are old friends; and for my sake | am sure he will receive you 
well, and afford you all the assistance and information in his power. He wil 
put you on your mettle; and you must be no lie-a-bed if you would profit by 
his instruction. At six in the morning you will find hun daily at his post in 
the hospital ; and, while sluggards are turning in their beds, he has preseribed 
for a hundred sick, and put them in spirits for the day by his words of tender- 
ness and support.” 

“ Did you study under the baron?” I inquired. 

**L attended his lectures some years ago with the greatest advantage. | 
never in my life was more struck with the amount of knowledge possessed by 
one man. I[ attached myself to the professor, and he was pleased to admit me 
to his friendship. 1 have lately been surprised to hear his manners pronounced 
rough and even brutal, and his temper morose. For my own part—and | 
watched hin closely—I saw nothing but gentleness, and an active disposition 
to do good at all times. The poor women and children in the hospital loved 
him as a father, and | have seen their pale cheeks flush, and dull eyes glisten 
as he approached their beds. This, | thought, bespoke any thing but rough- 
ness and brutality in the surgeon. What say you!” 

“Tt would seem so.”’ 

“ Well—I have writen the baron a long letter concerning myself and my 
own pursuits, believing that it will serve your interests better than a mere for- 
mal letter of introduction. He will, I am sure, be pleased to see you. Re- 
member, Mr. Walpole, an opportunity like the present may never occur to you 
again. Be wise, and make the most of it.” 

Thus spoke my friend, and thus I received from him my credentials. My 
only object in Paris was the ostensible one for which | came; and accordingly, 
therefore, having secured a comfortable home with Madame Bichat, a worthy 
motherly person residing in the * Kue Richelieu, vis-a-vis le Palais Royal” — 
and having spent one long and gossiping evening with my ancient chum M‘Lin- 
nie—! buckled at oace to my work. Postponing all recreation and amusement 
until the time should arrive which would make them lawful and give them zest, 
I left my lodgings the second morning after my appearance in Paris, and made 
my way straight to the dwelling-house of my future patron. It was eleven 
0 clock, the hour at which the baron usually returned froin the Hote! Dieu ; five 
hours, viz. from six ull cleven a.m., being, as M‘Linnie assured me, the time 
allotted daily to the poor by the conscientious and distinguished practitioner. 


The baron was a bachelor, and he lived in first-rate style ; that is to say, he 
had magnificent apartments, in which it was his delight to collect occasionally 
the united wit learning of the capital, and a handsome table for his friends 
at all times ; for his hospitality was unbounded. And yet his own daily habits 


were as si and primitive as might be. When at home, he his hours 


in the library, and slept in the small bed-room adjoining it. The latter, like all 
dormitories in France, was without a carpet, and altogether no better furnished 


lithan a private ward in an English hospital. There was a sual! iron bedstead 
just large enough for a middle-sized bachelor in one corner—a washing appara- 
tus in another—and a table and two chairs at some distance from both. The 
naked and even uncomfortable aspect of this apartment had an absolutely chill. 
ing effect upon me, as IT passed through it on my way to the great man himsel! ; 
for, strange to say, the only road to the library was through this melancholy 
chamber. Great men as well as small have their “ whims and oddities.” The 
baron was reported to have taken pains to make, what appeared to me, a very 
incommodious arrangement. A door which had conducted to the library apo 
the other side of it had been removed, and the aperture in which it had stood 
blocked up, while the wall on this side had been cut away in order to efiect an 
entrance. And what was the reason assigned for so much unnecessary labor 
The baron had risen from nothing—had spent his early days in poverty 
even misery ; and he wished to perpetuate the remembrance of his carly strug 


gles, lest he should grow proud in prosperity, and forgetful of his duties. The 
frequent sight of the few articles of furniture which had been his whole stoc! 


twenty-years before, was likely, more than anything else, to keep the past 
vividly before his eyes, and he placed them therefore, to use his own words, 
attributed to him by my informant, “ between the flattery of the dazzling world 
without, and the silence of his chamber of study and meditation.” They 1 
doubt answered their object, in rendering the possessor at Limes low-spinted 
since they were likely to have that effect even upon a stranger. On the day 
of my introduction, however, | had little time for observation. My name had 
been announced, and I passed rapidly on to the sanctum sanciorum 


There is an aristucracy of MLNp as well as an aristocracy of wealth and so- 
cial station ; and, unless you be a son less Radical, you cannot approach a dis- 
tinguished member of the order without a glow of loyal homage, as honourable 
to its obyect as it is grateful to your own self-respect, | entered the library ol 
the far-famed professor with areverend step; he was seated at a large table, 
which was literally covered with books, brochures, and letters opened and sea! 
ed. He was dressed very plainly, wearing over a suit of mourning a dark 
colored dressing-gown, which hung loosely about hin. He was, without ex 
ception, the finest man I had ever seen, and | stopped involuntarily to loos at 
and admire him. As he sat, I judged him to be upward of six feet i height 
—(l afterward learned that he stood six feet two)—he was stout and well pro- 
portioned —his chest broad and magnificent—bis frame altogether muscular and 
sinewy. The face was full of authority and command—every feature hand- 
some, including even the well drawn lip, in which there seemed to lurk scorn 
enough to wither you, if roused. The brow was full, promiment, and overhang- 
ing—the eye small, blue, and beaming with benevolence. Nature was mis- 
chievous when she brought that eye and lip in company for life. A noble tore- 
head, made venerable by gray hairs above it—gray, although the baron was 
hardly in the vale ef years—completed the picture which presented its 
my eye, and which I noted in detail in less time than | have drawn it here— 
impertectly enough. The baron, who had received my letier of introduction on 
the preceding day, rose to welcome me. His first inquiries were concerning 
iny fnend H , the next were in reference to my own plans—and he had much 
to say of the different professors in London, with whose works and ments he 
appeared thoroughly acquainted. I remained am hour with hun, and some 
ume before we parted I felt myself quite at home with my new acquaintance 
During the conversation that took place upon this memorable morning, the 
name of Z occurred. The baron praised him highly: * his attainments 
as a surgeon,” he said, “‘ were very great," and in other respects, he looked 
upon him as one of the most orginal and wisest men of the age. It will be 
remembered by my professional readers that Z : 


, althoughesteemed in Eng- 
land one of her finest surgeons, acquired an unenviable notoriety through tic 
publication of certain physiological lectures, in which the doctrines of mate- 
rialism and infidelity were supported, it must be allowed, with all the eloquence 
and power of a first rate mind. With my own settled views of Christianity, 
early inculeated by a beloved mother—now, alas! no more—I could not but 
regard the highly gifted Z as an enemy to his species, who bad unhappi 

abused the talents which Providence had given him for a better purpose. Suc 
being the case, it was with some pain and great surprise that I listened to tli 
encomiums from the lips of the baron ; and I ventured to hint that the speak 

had, in all probaoility, not heard of the infamous publication which had giver 
so much sorrow and alarm to all well-governed minds in England. 


** Le voila!’ said the baron in reply, taking up a book from the table—** Thi 
noblest work of the age! Free from prejudice and bigotry of every kind—| 
found my opinion of the man upon this book. Had he done nothing else, le 
would have immortalized his name. Philosophy and science have hither! 
borne hun out in all his theories—will continue to beaz him out, and eventually 
compel posterity to regard him as nothing short of the prophet and seer of 
ture. You may rely upon it, Z has, by the very force of intellect, arrive: 
at conclusions which the discoveries of centuries will duly make good and es 

tablish.” 

I speak the simple truth when I aver, that these words of the baron gave m 
infinite distress, and for a moment deprived me of speech. I hardly knew wha! 
to say ordo. At first I suspected that I had made some unaccountable mis- 
take, and brought my letter to the wrong individual. H » who was almos 
a Puritan in religious matters, could never have spoken of his friend in suc 
favorable terms, if he had been aware of the views which he so unscrupulous: 
supported. A little reflection, however, convinced me that a mistake was 1- 
possible. There is nothing in this world more embarrassing than to sit in the 
presence of a superior, and be compelled to listen to statements which you tev! 
to be false, and yet know not how with propriety to repel. My own youth, and 
the baron’s profound learning and attainments, were barriers to the iree ex 
pression of my thoughts ; a yet I was ashamed to remain silent, and, © 
it were, a consenting party to the utterance of sentiments which | abhorred 

“T cannot hope,” I managed to say at last, “that science will ultimately 
uphold his arguments, and prevent our relying 4s strongly as ever upon our old 
foundations.” 

“And why?” replied the baron quickly. ‘* Why should we always be timid 
and blind followers of the blind? Is it a test of wisdoin to believe what is op- 
posed to reason, upon the partial evidence of doubtful witnesses! Is 11 weak- 
uess to engage all the faculties of the mind in the investigation of the laws by 
which this universe is governed! And if the perception of such inmutabi 

| and eternal laws crushes and brings to nothing the fables of men whom you at 

| pleased to call writers by inspuration, are we to reject them because our motiier 
and fathers, who were babes and sucklings at the breast of knowledge, were 

| ignorant of their existence '” 

| ‘Newton, sir,’ I ventured to answer, “ made great discoveries, and lie re- 

| Vered these fables.” 

| “Bah! Newton directed his gaze upward into a mighty and stupendous « 

| gion, and he was awe-stricken—as who shall not be !—by what he there belie’. 
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[lo Worslupped Lue power, sv , be IN and Well chosen. in tis progress round the ward, he came to the bed of a man 
does he; bat with him, it is the revelation which is made in that wondrous suffering {rom a diseased jeg. He removed the bandage from the part, and. 
mament above, and in the earth beneath, and in the glories that surround us. asked, * what fool had ued it up so clumsily ;” che fool, as he well knew, being 
What knowledge had Newton of geology’ what of chemistry! what of the the house-surgeon at his side. Again, another practitioner at the hospital re- 
vhich they have brought to light?” commended a particular treatment in a particular case. This gentleman, the 
Little, perhaps—yet ” | baron’s colleague, was referred to as—** a child who had yet to learn the alpha- 
‘My good friend,’ continued the surgeon, interrupting me, “in the days of) bet of surgery—who would have been laughed at twenty years ago, had he 
rraud philosopher—would that he were alive now !—there were no physi-) prescribed such antiquated nostrums—a weak child—a mere baby, gentlemen.” 
henomena to reduce an ancient system of cosmogony to a mere absurdity} * How much!” | exclaumed mentally, time after time, “ must this man 
10 palpable evidences of the existence of this earth thousands of years prior have altered since H parted with him as his respected friend!” And yet 
» its formation—you perceive '”’ in some regards he was not altered at all. ‘There was the same consideration 
‘hear you, sir,” 1 answered, gaining courage, “ but I should, indeed, be’ for the poor suiferers—the same attention to their many complaints and wants 
sorry to adopt your views.” | —the same tenderness and kind disposition to humor and pacify them, which 
“Ot course you would!” said the baron, curling his mauspicious lip, and! /H had dwelt upon with so much commendation. There was no hurrying 
oving expression to a feeling that looked very like one of contempt and ridi-’ from case to case—no sign of impatience at the reiterated unmeaning queries 
‘You come from the land of melancholy and bile—where your holidays of the patients-—no coarse jest at their expense—not a syllable that could wound 
sts, and your day of rest isone of unmitigated toil. You would be sorry the susceptibility of the most sensitive. Did une poor fellow betray an anxiety 
ibt, the prospect of everlasting torture and eternal condemna- to take up as little of the baron’s ume as possible, and, speaking hurriedly, al- 


rego, no dout 


ca 


1» Mr is too far advanced for you, [ am afraid.” most exhaust his little stock of feeble breath, it was absolutely touching to mark 
\t dus moment there was a knoek at the door leading into the bedchamber. the happy mode in which the surgeon put the flarried one at his ease. Had 
The servant-men of the baron presented himself, and announced a patient. these creatures, paupers as they were, been rich and noble—had they, strangers 
“ Admit hun,”’ said the surgeon, and at the same time I rose to depart. as they were, been brothers every one, le could not have evinced a tenderer 


“Adieu |" said the baron, with an unpleasant smile; “we shall be very interest on their beliali—a stronger disposition to do them service. In spite of 
rood fends notwithstanding your prety. I shall look after you. Remember myself, I loved the baron for condescending to these men of low estate. 


< o'clock to-morrow mornmg at the Hotel Dieu, Be punctual, and do you | Jr will not be necessary to dwell upon the proceedings of the place: I could 


ut, Mr. Walpole, think of me in your prayers.”’ ; extract from my note-book pages that would delight the medical reader, neces- 
[us last expression, accompanied as it was by a very significaut look, amount- sarily dry and tedious to the uninitiated. Suffice it to say, that many bours 
ito a positive insult ; and I quitted the library and house of the varon, fully were spent in the surgical wards by this indefatigable surgeon: every indivi- 


ed never to set foot in either of them agam. What an extraordinary de- gua) case received his best attention, and was prescribed for as carefully as 
lid poor H—— labor under, in respect uf the character of ais frend! though a noble fee waited upon each. The ceremony being at an end, I was 
vas 4 Mentor to form the opinions, and regulate the conduct of 4 young abou: to retire, agreeably surprised and gratified with all that I had seen. 
nab stepping into life! Great as were his talents and acquirements, and ,, Arrétez donc,” said the baron, noticing my movement, and touching me 
clas T might lose by neglecting to cultivate his friendship, I resigned gladly upon the as, ~ Ven terest Gtineele” : : 
y advantage rather than purchase the greatest, with the sacrifice of the the least.” I sobre 
iciples which had been so anxiously implanted in my bosom, even from My | Oome with me ‘then . 
die. 1 was hurt and vexed at the result of my interview. Everything had qy, bane, fell of life and spirits, and with the air of a man whose day's 
used so well at first. I had been won by the: appearance of the baron ; ] work was'cnly about to-eameenes named to the students, and trip quickly 
wid been charmed with his discourse, and gratified by the terms in which he iswn stnive. 1 followed as enmmuniie’ and the next moment | was in the 
ke of my future studies, and the help he hoped to afford me in the prosecu- 40. cabeiaiet. driving with that gentleman rapidly through the streets of 


nof them. Why had this unfortunate Mr. Z , and his still more unfor- Peni 
ite work, tarned up to discompose the pleasant vision! But for the men- « Have vou courage ?”’ inquired the baron, suddenly 
on of lus came, and the mtroduction of his book, might have remamed for) lied 
ever in ignorance of the atheistical opinions which, in my estimation, derogated 


naterially from the grace whic P teacher’sc nd t 
n the grace which have been present at many, sir,” said I—“ some bad enough, too; and, 
is tor communion and hearty feilowship to subsist between in 

ihe I contess, been less womanish and weak beholding them than I felt this 

or propose morning, witnessing your kindness to those poor creatures. 

I aid not ¢ aApect, ¢ esife, LO Se ey sh J 

in the evening I joined M‘Linnie at his lodgings, and gave him an account of |, Ah, poor creatures, indeed repeated the baron in a softer tone than any 
the meeting. He laughed at me for my scruples Thad heard him use ‘The poor need kindness, Mr. Walpole. It is all we 

‘| knew all about it,’ said Mac, “ but hardly thought it worth while to let! |°#" do tor them God help them! it is little of that they get. Poverty isa 

tnghtiul thing, sir 


yvouknow it. H was quite nght, too: the baron is not the man to-day Ther 
he was a dozen years ago. He is a rank infidel now; he makes no secret of|| Were were two circumstances that especially strack me in the delivery of 
the tung, but boasts of it mght and left: it is his great fault. He is an incon gar that the an — with 
sistent tellow. If any one talks about religion, no matter how proper and fitting, to a very commonp yect , the other, that a con- 
the time, he is down upon him at once with a sneer and a joke ; and yet he drags, seer atheist was inconsistent enough to invoke the Deity whose very exist- 
his own opinions by the neck, at all seasons, on all occasions, and expects)“. 1e demed 
vou to say amen to ever syllable he utters.” e drove on, aud arrived at the hotel of one of the richest and most influ- 
‘He sonst be very weak.” anid ential noblemen of France. ‘The cabriolet stopped, and the ey of the hotel 
. were thrown open at the same instant. A lackey, in the hall of the mansion, 


* Must he '—very weil. Then wait till you see him cut for calculus, or per | 
form for kerma. Sit with him at the bedside, and hear him at his lectures. i||*®* already waiting for the baron, and we were bowed with much ceremony up 
you think hun weak then, you shall be good enough to tell me what you cal ithe gilded staircase , we reached, at last, a sumptuously furmshed chamber, 
stroms where we found three gentlemen in earnest conversation. They were silent 
“ But his principles ” | Upon our entrance, and advanced, one and all, with great cordiality to salute 


ithe baron. ‘The latter returned their salute with a distant and haughty polite- 


‘Are certamly not in accordance with the Thirty-nine Articles ; but the ba 
ness, which | thought very unbecotning. 


n dues not profess to teach theology—nor did I come here to take his creed . vs 
By a * We were thinking began one of the party. 
So long as he ts orthodox in surgery, make no complaint against him. IJ have sions the ideni 

y own views ; and if they are relaxed and eut of order now and then, why, || i the be in ing 

J “4 s nst net ve- 

dose of steel now and then, to keep right and tight in this bewitching capi-||'¥: UNOcKee & case of imstruments, which he na rought in ” with 
bad from his cabriolet 


Chere was worldly wisdom in the remarks of M‘Liunie ; and before T has not subsided, then 
um 1 was satistied of the propriety of paying every attention to the professional All tl oo 
ustruction of the surgeon, without committing myself, by visiting him asa) ‘All 
ud, to an approval of his detestable principles; and accordingly, at two | P 
tmmutes to six o'clock, I presented myself at the hospital on the following morn 
g. Many students were already in attendance, and precisely at six o'clock 
e baron himself appeared. He bowed to the students as a body, and honored 


ne 


“ Let us see hin.” 

| ‘The gentleman and the baron opened a door and passed into another room. 

'As the door closed after them, | heard a loud and dismal groan. One of the 

wating. two remaimmy gentiemen then asked me if | had been long in Panis. 

Eh bien, jeune Chrétien!” he said, shaking me by the hand, “have you | told hum. 

rayed for my reformation! It ie very remiss of you if you have not done so.|| Ah, you have n’t seen the new opera, then !"" said he—yust as we should 

You know I made you yesterday my father-confessor.” say, when put to it for couversation— W hat frightful, or what beautiful weather 
here was unmediately a general laugh from the students—medical students this is' Before | could reply, there -— another feartul _— from the adjomn- 

being, wt should be known, the most unblushing parasites on record. You! my 

(hese words were spoken under the low portico of the building which forms, | | me wue in Londen, believe 

with its long ascent of steps, one side of the square in which the Cathedral of | — vindicate the Italian Opera wanes the two b 

Notre-Dame has tts prineipal entrance, and is certainly not one of the least in- peared. ‘The baron in a tew words said, that there was nothing to be done but 

|/to operate, and at once, if the life of the patient were to be spared at all. The 


teresting adjuncts of tuat magnificent edifice. We passed without further! | ith 
j 3 | ree ac ars suc » yere— ed ac esce 
speech through the range of buildings within, the professor in our van, and in| tree practitioners—for such they were—bowed in acquit nce, aly baren 


4 minute or two found ourselves in a spacious, clean, and well-tillea ward. /|prepared nie sectepnnentn. 

he surgeon took his seat at the toot of the first bed in the sick chamber, | [tis the fashion to speak of medical men slightingly, if not reproachfully ; 
ind the students crowded eagerly around him, evidently anxious not to lose a /to accuse them oi practising solemn impositions, and of — at the best, so 
syllable that should fall from his lips. I shall never forget the lesson of that (many legalized charlatans. Ae is especially the mode of speaking among those 
worming. ‘lhe judgment, the penetration, the unflinching collectedness, and! |who will give “ the doctors no rest, and are not satisfied until they make that 
consummate skillof the surgeon, compelled my warmest admiration. _ I forgot) |functionary the most constant visitor at their abodes. No one would have dared 
our ground of disagreement in the transcendent ability that I beheld. His heart, jto breathe against the surgeon’s sacred office, who could have seen, as J did, 
and mind, and soul, were given up to his profession ; and his success was ade- |(lie operation which the baron performed this day. It has been done success- 
quate to the price paid for its purchase. The baron was, however, a mass of [fully three times within the memory of man; twice by himself, who first at- 
contradiction 1 diseovered this before we had been an hour in the ward. It |tempted it. It was grand to m.:* his calm and intellectual face—to see the 
was clear that he had risen by the sheer strength of great natural genius, and) hand—armed with the knife that cut for life or death—firm and unshaken as the 
that he was lamentably wanting in all the agreeable qualities which spring from lmind that urged, the eye that followed, its unerring course. I could understand 
He was violent, sudden, and irregular in, the worship that was paid to this incomparable master, by all that knew him. 
s by the clock, and in the sight of men whose breathless ad- 
r the feelings of men of his||imiration made them oblivious of the throes of the poor sufferer, the process 
her emphatic, than delicate) |was completed, and the endangered life restored. The baron left the famtung 


” 


early cultivation and sound traming. the 
lis temper and mode of speaking—when his temper and speech were directed|| Within five minute 
against any but lis patients. He had no regard fo 
own rank ; and his language toward them was rat 
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mvalid, retired for a few seconds, and prescribed. He returned and felt lis 
pulse—and then, turning to the man to whom he had first spoken, said : 

* Should anything arise, sir, you will acquaint me with it.” 

“* Unquestionably. He will do well ?” 

**No doubt of it. Good morning.” 

Good morning, baron,” said the gentleman, obsequiously. His excellency 
bore it wonderfully.” 

“* Pretty well for an excellency. We don't notice these things in paupers 
New, Mr. Walpole.” 

And thereupon the baron turned upon lis heels with such manifest disdain, 
that he lost half the credit which he had gained by his previous performance. 

We sat for some time silent iu the cabriolet. I was bursting to praise the 
baron, azid yet fearful to speak, jest I should be insulted for ny pains. At last, 
I became so excited that | could hold out no longer. 

“ Baron,” said I, *[ beg your pardon—it was the grandest thing I ever 

w.’ 

“T have seen a grander,” said the surgeon, frowning, and pursing those un- 
happy lips of his again, “much grander, Mr. Walpole. | have seen a noble- 
man rolling in riches, flattered by his dogs, renowned for his Christian piety, 
refusing the supplications of a poor boy, who asked only a few coins to carry 
him through a cold and killing winter. The refusal night have been the lad’s 
death—but he was refused. [t was, as you say, a grand thing, but the lad has 
had his revenge to day.” 

The baron drove to hisown home. At his request I entered tus library with 
him. He placed some books in my hand, which he believed would be of ser- 
vice to me; and, as we parted, he said kindly : 

“Don’t mind my rough ways, Mr. Walpole ; | was educated in a rough 
school. I shall be glad to see you often. I have been disturbed. ‘he father 
of that man, whose life, | verily believe, | have saved this day, hunted ine many 

ears ago from his door when | begged from him—condescended to beg from 

im—alms which his meanest servant would not have uussed, and which | want- 
ed, to save me from absolute starvation. | have never forgotten or forgiven 
him for the act—but | have had my revenge. ‘his great man’s son owes his 
life to the beggar afterall. A good revenge, n'est ce pas !"’ 

I was very much disposed to consider the baron subject to fits of temporary 
derangement . but I was wise enough te do nothing more than nod my head in 
answer to this appeal, leaving my questioner to interpret the action as hie in his 
madness might think proper. 

There was a hearty shake of the hand, another general invitation to his house, 
and a particular invitation to the hospital, where, as tlie baron very reasonably 
observed, ** Al! the kuowledge that could serve a man in alter life was hoarded 
up "—and then I made my bow, and touk my departure. 

Three months passed like so many days, in the midst of occupation at once 
the most inspiriting and satisfactory ; and durmg the whole of that period, | am) 
bound to acknowledge the treatment ov! the baron toward me to have been most! 
generous and kind. In spite of iny own resolutions, | had attached myself to 
the professor by a feeling of gratitude, which it was not easy to extinguish of, 
control. His wish to advance me in the knowledge aod understanding of my 
professien was so earnest, the pains he took to communicate the most important 
results of his own hard-earned experience sv untiring, that, had | not felt a 
heavy debt of obligation, | must have been a senseless undeserving wretch in- 
deed. The baron was manifestly well-disposed toward me, and in spite (i 
might have been with so strange a character, by very reason) of our religious 
differences, he lost no opportunity of bringing me to hus side, and of loading 
me while there with precious gilts. | attended the professor at the hospital, at 
the houses of his patients, in his own private study. 

He was flattering enough to say that he liked to have me about tiui—that he) 
was pleased with my straightforward character—aud with the carnestuess with 
which I worked. [| trust 1 was not his good opmion alone that induced me, in 
Opposition to my first resolution, by degrees to associate with the baron, until at 
length we became intimate and almost inseparabie tnends. 4 would not ac-, 
knowledge this to my own conscience, which happily never sullered me to vio- 
late a principle, or yield an inch of righteous ground. The baron persevered 
in his attacks upon our sacred religion 1, grown bolder by long familiar ac- 
quaintance, acted as firmly upon the defensive: aud | must do myselt the jus-, 
tice to assert, that the soundness of fair arguinent suflered uo injury froin the 
light weapon of wit and ridicule wiueh my frend had ever at command. 

It was a fine morning in the early spring, and | sat with the baron as usual in 
his library. Ou this occasion | was helping him in the completion of a series 
of plates, which he was about to publish, in connection with a work on cancer— 
a book that has since made a great sensation upon the content. ‘The engraver 
had worked from the proiessor’s preparations under the eye of the latter ; but 
a few slight maccuracies had crept into the drawings, and the baron employed 
me in the detection of them. We were both fully occupied, | with the en- 
gravinge ; he with his leewure of the day—aud we were both very silent, when 
we heard a loud ringing of the porter’s bell. The baron at the same ume looked 
at his watch, and resumed his pen. A note was then brought to hun by his ser- 
vant. it was read, and an answer given, ‘ 

* Say | will be there at o'clock.” 

* | beg your pardon, sir,’ said the servant, * but the prnce’s chasseur who 
gave me the note, desired me to add that the prince wished to see you imme- 
diately. ’ 

* Very well, sir,” answered the baron haughtily. “ He has delivered his 
master's inessage—do you deliver mine. I am busy, very busy—and cannot 
see the prince ull four o'clock. ‘That is the answer.’ 

The servant knew his master, and left the room inmediately. 

“These insufferable nobles!" exclaimed the baron; they imagine 
mankind was tvented for their pleasure and aimusemen|—to be their iootballs. 
Does this man think we have nothing better to do than to humor his fancies, 
and attend to every ailment that waits upon his gross appetite. He makes a 
god of his belly, is pusished for his idolatry, and then whines by the hour to his, 
doctor.” 

“Is he not ill, theu’’’ inquired. 


**He may be—but that is no reason why my students are to be neglected for | 


a prince. He must come in his turn, withall the rest. 1 allow no distinctions 
in my practice. Suilering is sutiering—the pain of the peasant is as acule as; 
the smart of the king. Proceed with the drawings, Mr. Walpole.”’ 
jn less than a quarter of au hour, there was a fresh disturbance. The ser-, 
vant knocked softly at the duor, and entered timidly. 
* Here is a dirty woman at the gate, sir,” beganthe man. “/ have told her 
that you were engaged and couldn't speak to ler, but she would not move until, 
I had brought you this letter. She is a dirty creature, sir.” | 
“Well, you have said that once before,” answered the baron, taking eve 


note—if a soiled strip of paper, with blots, erasures, and illegible characters 


may deserve that title. The baron endeavoured to read it; but failing, re- 


quested Frangois to show the poor woman up. 

She appeared, and justified the repetition of Frangois. She was indeed very 
far from being clean; she had scarcely a rag upon her back—and seemed, in 
every way, much distressed 

“Now, my good woman,” said the professor very tenderly, ‘tell me what i 
is you want, as quickly as you are able to do it, and I will help you if it be in 
my power.” 

The woman, bursting into tears, proceeded to say that “she resided in the 
Quartier St. Jacques—that her husband was a water-carner.” 

“A what?" asked the professor quickly, as if he had missed the word 

A water-carrier, sir.” 

“Gio 

“That he had come from Auvergne—had fallen into a dreadful state of di- 
sease through want of nourishment and fue! during the winter—that he was 
now lying without a crust of bread or a particle of fire—and that she was sure 
he must die, leaving her and her children to be thrown into the world.” SI 
tilled up her short narrative with many harrowing details, and finished by 
ploring the surgeon to come and save her husband if he could. ** We will pay 
you, sir, all that we are able—if he gets to work again: and if he shouldn't, 
God, I am sure, will not listen to your prayers the less because you lave helped 
the unfortunate and the poor.” 

Before the woman had told her story, the cheeks of the baron were as pale as 
her own—his eyes scarcely less moist. He had pat his hand to his pocket, and 
when the woman ceased—he drew it out again, and presented her with a crown- 
prece. 

**Go home,” said he, “ with that. Buy bread and fuel. I will be at your 
lodgings this afternoon.’ 

‘The woman was about to exclaun. 

* Not a syllable '!"" said her benefactor, preventing her. ‘“ If you thank me, 
[ will do nothing for you. Go your ways now. ! cannot accompany you—for 
you see! am very busy; but before the day is out, I will prescribe for your 
goodman. Good-by to you—good-by.” 

The woman went away without another word. 

Betore she reached the bottom of the stairs, the baron spoke. 

**Mr. Walpole—pray be kind enough to call her back !” 

She came. 

* You must not think me harsh now,”’ proceeded the baron by way of apo- 
logy, **! did not wish to be so. | shall do all I can for you, and your husban 
will nv doubt be soon quite well again. There, keep your spirits up, and go 
home and cheer the good fellow. I shall see you by-and-by—Adicu, ma chere.” 

The professor continued his lecture; but not for five minutes before le : p 
peared to be very uveasy at his work. He put his pen down, and sat for at 
full of thought; then he rose and paced the room, and then took up lis pen 
again; at last, he started from his chair and pulled the bell. 

* Prangois,” said he to the servant, ‘let the cabriolet be here immediately 
Yes,”’ he continued, as if speaking to himself, ‘it will be better to go at once ; 
the man may be seriously ill. His life may be in danger. It can be done im 
au hour—there is plenty of time still for the lecture. We must go and see this 
poor fellow, Mr. Walpole,’’ added the professor, addressing ine. ‘* Come, you 
shall give me your opinion of the case.” 

And the lecture and the engravings were neglected, and we dashed through 
the streets toward the Quartier St. Tebeutas with every chance of breaking our 
own necks as well as that of the spirited animal that flew before the whup ot 

the excited practitioner. 

* Well,” said I to myself as we alighted, “ it may be, monsicur le baron, as 
you state it, *¢he pain of the peasant is as acute as the smart of ailing.’ \tis, 
however, very certain that you do not hold to the converse of the position.” 

The water-carrier was in truth alarmingly ill, and he was not likely to remain 
so much longer, if left to himself; for it was already the eleventh hour with 
hun. He was livmg in a filthy hole—lyimg ona bed of straw, without the com- 
mounest necessaries of life. ‘The mau had become diseased through want and 
continement—that cause and origin of half the complaints to which the hum 
frame is subject; lack of wholesome food and pure air. The baron perceived 
instantly that nothing could be done for the unhappy fellow in his present abode, 
and he therefore insisted upon his being removed at once to a maison de sa 

1 can’t walk,”’ said the man gruffly. 

“No, but you can be carried in a coach, I suppose,” replied the baror 
similar tone, [wish it. Let him be dressed,’ he continued, turnir 
wife. ‘1 will send a coach for him in half an hour—and take charge 
until he is better. That will bay you some bread forthe present,” and he gave 
another crown and hastened away. In the afternoon the baron attended the 
patient again at the matson de sante. We ordered him a bath, and preseribed 
medicines. For a month he visited him daily ; and he did not quit him until 
he was convalescent. Nor then—for upon the day of the poor fellow’s dis- 
charge, he presented him with a horse and water-cart, aud a purse containing 


1 fim 


five louts-d'or. 

** Take care of the money,”’ said the charitable donor, ‘* do not be extrava- 
gant. If you are ill—come to me always.” 

The water-carrier—a _ blutl, sturdy fellow in his way—would have thanked 
the baron could he have kept quiet; but he stood roaring like a child, perfectly 
overcome with the kindness he had received.—[ Conclusion next week. } 


MARSHAL SOULT. 
From Fraser's Magazine. 

Marshal Soult was born at Saint Amans, in the department of the Tarn, on 
‘the 29th of March, 1769. At the age of sixteen, on the 15th of April, 1785, 
he commenced his career asa soldier, by entermg the 23d regiment of royal 
infantry ; and in this regiment he passed his first grades. At the end of 1791, 
Marshal Luckner charged him with the organisation of the first battalion of the 
|Upper Rhine ; and he was appointed sub lieutenant of grenadiers. ‘Two montis 
jafterwards, the battalion named him, by acclamation, adjutant-mayjor, aud alter- 
wards captain. Inthose days the French soldiers selecied their sub-otticers, 
for the throne was in a siate of abeyance. 
| At this period of his life Soalt’s voice was always for war. He belonged to 
ithe young and ardent spirits of the age ; he thought, with them, that the world 
was France, and that France was the world ; and aspired to nothing more pas- 
‘sionately than to lead on his battalion from battle to battle, and irom victory Lo 
\wictory. 

This desire he soon had the opportunity of gratifying ; for on the 29th of 
\March, 1793, he greatly distinguished himself at the combat of Oberielsieim, 
junder the command of General Custines. The tact and talent he displayed 
‘on that occasion led to his being charged to direct, in the department of the 


|Vosges, the operations of two battalions destined to retake the camp of Kuden- 
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thal, whieh had been taken possession of by the opponents of France, in con- (eneral lcrebert was appointed. He intrusted the command ofthe Jd division to 
sequence of the defeetion of Genera! d’Arlandes. On the 29th Brumaire, an. General Soult, who was ordered to occupy Westphalia. ‘The negotiauons at 
2, Hoche, the general-in-chief, called the young Soult to the staff of the army of Radstact having been broken off, General Jourdan was appoimted to the com- 
the Moselle, and charged him with the guidance of a division, which he cor- mand of the army of the Danube. which was organising at Strasbourg ; and 
ducted to the battle of Kaiserslautern ; where, however, it sustained adefeat General Soult was employed in the advanced guard, under the orders of Lefe- 
on the 3d Frimaire. The Vosges were then occupied by the invading army, bvre. ‘The army, having possed the Khine, proceeded in the direction of the 
and General Hoche sought to retake tne lines of Wissembourg, and to liberate Black Mountains, and thence to Pfollendor! and Ostrach Shortly afterwards, 
Landau from its state of blockade. In order to succeed in this enterprise, he the Austrians advanced ; and, on the 19th of March, (ienc-a| Soult, at the head 
directed the army of the Moselle by Niderbroun, Werth, and on Wissembourg, of bis light infantry, was compelled to engage tn #com!at on the heights of Hors- 
confiding to Captain Sou't the command of a detached corps sent to surprise) kirch and Saulgeu, which lasted the whole day, and in which the Archduke 
the camp of Marsthal In this operation the success of the young captain was Charles was finally successful. General Letebvre was seriously wounded, and 
complete ; and two flags, and a great number of prisoners, were taken by him. could not retain the command, and to Soult it was imtrosted. During the me- 
On the 3d of Nivose following, at the battie of Wissembourg, where he led on morable battle just referredto, a battalion of infantry Laving been driven back 
the attack made on the left, he also succeeded in defeating the Austrians; and by the Austrians, and having taken flight in the greatest disorder, (reneral Soult 
as a reward for his bravery and skill, General Hoche conferred on him the next seized one of the standards, and rushed into the midst o! (he runaways. He 
day the command of the camp of Roth, which was occupied by a brigade. A) addressed to them a iew rallying words of reproach aud yet of encor ragement . 
short time afterwards, he signalised himself at the siege of Fort Louis, from) they surrounded hun, followed his orders, and tinally turned defeat into victory 
whence he passed into the Palatinate, to perform, under the orders of General and drove the Austrians for the third time beyond the Osirach. At Liebtingen, 
Lefebvre, the fonctions of the chief of the staff of the advanced guard of the also, Soult gained a battle, in which he made 2060 prisoners ; but the Arch- 
army. The army of the Moselle, after having been replaced in the Palatinate duke Charles afverwards punished his temerivy, and, atter prodigious efforts of 
by that of the Rhine, returned to the frontiers of the Ardennes, having its ad- valour and talent, he was obliged to pass the Danube at Dettingen. The Arch- 
vanced guard placed at Metzerwiss, near Thionville General Jourdan was duke Charles frequently expressed himself in terms of hign admiration of the 
then charged to take the command, soon after which two battles were fought bravery and sang froid of Soult, though Soult found in him very generally a 
simultaneously at Arlon ; and Soult, who had become adjutant-general, was) successful opponent. Defeated and discouraged, the army of France once more 
greatly commended for his talent and bravery. He had now attained the rank) withdrew to the Rhine. ‘There the general-in chief, Massena, assembled un- 
of colonel, and was so much in the confidence of Lefebvre, that, on more tham der his command ail the troops under the title of the new army of the Danube ; 
one occasion, he did his chief good service. At the last of the battles of Fleurus, and General Soult, now promoted to the rank of general of division, was called 
jor example, the divisions ofthe Ardennes, commanded by General Marceau, had) by him to take a part in its intended operations. Ihe inhabitants of the various 
just been repulsed by the Austrians ; they were retreating in the greatest disor- Swiss cantons were at that tume divided by reciprocal jealousies: the war 
der towards the Sambre, leaving the right division of the army entirely unpro- which ravaged theircountry had enieebled them ; but all remembered with 
tected. Marceau, surrounded by some of his officers, was in a state of despair) just pride their former independence, and sought to re-establish the cantons of 
itthe defection of his troops, and desired only an honourable death. They) Schwitz, Uri, and Underwaid. At length the momeut of insurrection arrived ; 
were stationed around the windmill of Fleurus ; and the Austrians were press- the Swiss did not need the urgent entreaties of foreigners to rouse them to vi- 
ing thitherwards en masse. At this terrible moment of excitement and despair) gorous efforts ; for the French were arrested and put 1 prison, whilst the repub- 
(‘olonel Soult arrived. lic of Ur was also proclaimed, In this state of things something was necessary 

What, Marceau '" he exclaimed ; ‘* thou wouldst die then, and dishonour ‘ be done, and that something was either to calus down the insurrection, or to 
thyself and thy soldiers ? No rather rally them ; return to the battle with them ; 4isperse and dissvive it by force. When Soult approacied the canton of Seh- 


for true glory will be to conquer with them.” witz with his division of the French army, he found all the habitants capable 
Marceau listened to this appeal, rallied the divisions, returned to the com- ° bearing arms assembled in the defiles and on the heights, fuily resolved to 
bat, and took part in the successes of the day. defend themselves tothe last extremity. The generai, under these circum- 


gq staces, did not hesitate as to the course he shoud pursue. He felt, that 1f he 
attempied to reduce the canton by force, and without conditions, he would be 
driving the Swiss to the extremity of making common cause ; and that the best 
course would be to offer a full pardon to all wio had risen against France, on 
condition of their immediate submission ‘his plan succeeded, and in two days 
the canton of Schwitz was pacified, disarmed, aud Soult was received as a lib- 
the success of the French army, though desperate and sanguinary was erator. In the cantons of Un and Unterwald he was compelled to resort to 
the combat. A short time after the French army arrived on the banks, °° accomplish his ; and, although the Swiss 
th energy and courage, he defeated them at Steig, Vesen, on St. Gothard, and at 
otthe Khine, the coionel received the brevet of general of brigade, and 
in this Capacity he entered the division of Geaeral Harty, to be engaged, under * 
tis orders, in the blockade of Luxembourg, up to the time of its reduction. The His troops had scarcely entered into their cantonments when he received or- 
army then passed the Rhine, and marched onwards to the Maine. On the re- ders suddenly to conduct them to Zurich, and there to join the rest of the army 
turn of the expedition wiuch brought it back to the Rhine, General Soult was) Pder the command of Massena, who had been directed to oppose the Austrians, 
again employed in the division of his friend, General Lefebvre, who confided 4!"eady masters of a portion ot Thurgovie and of the canton of St. Gall. Soult 
to lim the command of his light troops. On the recommencement of hostili-/ @ved in time to take part im the combats ot Frauenfel: and of Winterthur, 
ues, this advanced guard formed part of the corps commanded by General K le- and he was afterwards charged withthe detence of the entrenched camp at 
ver. General Soult was first, and most ardent, in the combats which occurred, Zuriehberg. It was there that he fought that celebrated battle of Zurieh, on 
atthe passage of the Sieg, at Enest, at at Usnach ; and on the next day he com-| “e 14th, 15th, and 16th of Praial, wien lone would be sufficient, by the 
manded the attack upon the left of the enemy at the battle of Alten Kerchen, muluplied proofs of talent, skill, aud courage, displayed in it, to immortalise 
where the Austrians were not successful. But the time for defeat had now, 48Y general, any army, and any people. 
arrived. ‘The French were compelled to retire on the Rhine, and the Austrians It was at this time that Field-Marshal Suwarrow, who had proved himself an 
were the conquerors. Gieneral Soult, who had been detached with three batta- able conqueror in Italy, arrived in Switzerland, and General Massena seized 
lions and 140 cavalry, to cover the left of the army at Herborn, was ignorant of) )on the moment as propitious for attacking the Russian and Austrian armies op- 
the retreat of the main body, and suddenly found himself surrounded by 4000) posed to him. ‘To prevent the junction of Suwarrow’s corps with the army al- 
Austrian cavalry. In this state of difficulty, all his energy and resolution were, ready in Switzerland, was the great «byect, and to carry this plan into effect 
wecessary ; but he succeeded in getting his detachments together, and marched, General Soult was selected. ‘The task was difficult. His forces were much in- 
for Hocenbourg. Although in danger of being cut to pieces, and required re- ‘eror to those opposed to him, and yet by great skill and activity, he succeed- 
peatedly to lay down hisarms, he rejused so to do, and, after a sharp contest of| ed in making 4,000 prisoners, and in capturing 600 horses, 30 pieces of cannon, 
tive hours’ duration, the pursuit slackened, and he was permitted to continue) and the flotilia the Austrians had placed on the lake oi Zunch In addition to 
iis march without farther opposition. ‘This retreat was greatly eulogised by the, these trophies, there were 4000 killed aud wounded of the Austrian army, and 
army and the government, and his name became the theme of general praise. the rest, in 4 state of the greatest disorder, only saved themselves by crossing 
After a day’s repose, his troops were led on to the battle of Kalteeig, where;the Rhime Marshal Soult dwells with delight even to this day on the marvels 
the Austrians were defeated and sustained a loss of no less than 4000 men. and wonders of that encounter. He had a marsh to cross, the better to exam- 
here, and atthe battle of Friedberg, which shortly followed, General Soult,|ime which, he approached it for several days in the dress of a soldier, and so 
was especially remarked for his intrepidity and zeal. From thence he proceed- weil were his measures taken that, in a single might, a solid causeway was con- 
ed to the frontiers of Bohemia, and in the course of this movement took pos-| structed for the march of hisartillery. ‘The consequence was that, passing a 
session of the fortress of Kouigshotfen. Arrived on the Nab, the French gen- battalion by mght, all of them good swimmers, he came upon the Austrians, in 
eral-in-chief, Jourdan, had ‘eft a great distance between the nght of his army) the grey ot the morning, when they least expected him, and entirely defeated 
and the left of the army of the Rhine, which had not yet reached Ratisbon. The} them. 
Archduke Charles profited by this oversight, and passed, with great ability, be-|, Flushed with victory, and delighted with the success which had attended his 
tween the two armies, and completely defeated General Bernadotte at Neu: ewn plans, Soult drove back the Austrians beyond the Rhine, and recaptured 
mark, whom he pursued with vigour up to Wurabourg. General Jourdan has-| with one of his brigades the town of Constance. The general-in-chief Massena, 
tened to this spot with his divisions; but the advanced guard could not co-ope-, after this brilliant success, directed Soult to take the command of the three di- 
rate with him, for it was engaged in another direction in a sanguinary conflict, visions which he destuned to march against the Russian ariny under Suwarrow, 
where it was defeated, leaving General Soult detached at a distance of three)|who had deieated the French general Lecourbe and advanced to Schwitz. In 
leagueson the left ina state of iguorauce of what had transpued. ‘The first, this expedition Soult was successful ; 12,000 men were put to fight, and 3000 
wews he received of the successes of the Archduke Charles was from the ap- were reported to have died of hunger. After having compelled the Austrians 
pearance of the Austrian troops, and the firing of their cannou on his rear. to withdraw from ail the left bank of the Rhine, from its rise to the Lake of 
There was no time to be lost. He assembled his troops, announced his project, Constance, Soult was recalied by General Massena to the left wing of the army 
o! marching on Culmbach, or on Lechtenfurt, of passing the Maine, and of| aud placed at its bead. : 
drawing after him thither the Austrian forces. This m vre suc Jed; he At this time the events of the 18th Brumaiue deranged some of the plans 
returued to his former position, passed with his troops near the Austrian lines, which had been jormed for the approaching winter. ‘The Directory being over- 
and arrived, at the close of the day, before Paunach, where the French army) thrown, the “ bero of the pyramids” was the ido! of the French people. Mas- 
was assembled, and which, already on the left bank of the Maine, had for seve-| sena was soon appointed to the command of the army in Italy, and General 
ral hours considered itself lost. The retreat was continued to the Rhine, where; Soult was chosen to be his lieutenant. To him was confided at Genoa the night 
General Beurnonville took the command, and sent General Soult intothe Hund-, wing of the /talian army, composed of three divisions, which were distributed 
sruck, to scour the country, and protect the extreme right of the army up to Ma- over the country from Recco to Savona. The battle of Savona was one of 
yence. An armistice followed ; but, on the recommencement of hostilities, those great exploits which, undoubtedly, each nation has in its turn to boast ol, 
‘reneral Hoche, who had taken the place of Beurnonville, agai confided to; but which in this case it belongs to the French to recount. Pressed down, de- 
Soult the command ofa detached corps which formed the advanced guard of the) \feated, in a state of revolt, flight, and disgrace, Soult snatched from the hands 
‘eftwing. Many engagements followed asthe French moved upon oe where) of a sub-oilicer of the 97th regiment its drapeau, planted it on the heights that 
‘hey were officially informed of the general armistice signed at Leben. The) bis troops were rapidly abandoning, rallied his men, maintained his ground un- 
peace of Campo Formio having been signed, the French organised on the banks) |til it could be quitted with glory, and caused his division to march on Varaggio, 
“! the Rhine a new army, called that of Mayence, tothe command of which jim order that it might once more approach Genoa. When, subsequently, Gen- 


The general-in-chief, Jourdan, then directed the army of the Sambre au 
Meuse to advance, in order to take possession of Belgium, as far as the banks 
ot the Rhine. This memorable expedition led to several very serious affairs at 
the passage of the Meuse, on the Ourthe and the Roor. The advanced guard 
of General Lefebvre displayed its accustomed bravery, especially at Liuanich, 
where Soult had again the opportunity afforded him of contributing to 
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eral Massena was defeated at Albissola, Soult was successful at Sassello and! divisions and proceed to the depots ; but those I keep around me will be able 
Gropasto, and at the latter place made 3000 Austrian prisoners. The Austrian © endure fatigue, and be capable of rpc, the conquest of the world.” 
forces, however, took ample revenge at Punte Ivrea, and the Austrian general, That was precisely the undertaking which would have suited both the general 
Bellegarde, offered to the vanquished, honourable terms, But Soult’s reply and his master ; but, happily, “ Britannia ruled the waves,” and though Soult 
was to this effect, ‘* The French never capitulate.’ Such a bearing produced’ well merited the title of Marshal, which was conferred on him in May 1804, he 
two good results : it encouraged his own troops and discouraged the Austrian Was not permitted to land on the coasts of ‘* merry England’’ the army he had 
commander. But Soult, having gained his object, caused his army to with- so well educated and trained. 
draw, only, however, to witness = most frightful scenes of hunger and misery. The flotilla and the transport vessels were on the point of setting sail, and 
So scarce were the provisions, and to such a state of famine were the men re- ithe troops had made demonstrations of embarking ; provisions in large quanti- 
duced, that many hundreds of French soldiers cooked human flesi) and partook “es, ammunition, artillery, the horses of the staff, and a portion of those of 
of it to save their own lives. At last, shut up in Genoa, with an English squad- \the cavalry, were on board. The flotilla was classed into divisions, brigades, 
ron bombarding the city from the sea, and the Austrians attacking it by land, regiments, battalions, and companies, in such a manner that the troops might 
nothing remained for Soult and his forces, then joined to those of Massena, but be able to encampor form, as occasion might require, in order of battle on 
to force their passage out at the point of the bayonet. At one moment the touching the coasts of England. Instructions were every where given, from 
troops hesitated ; tobe was with them, and Soult was at the important posi-' ithe Texel to Brest, to be ready to depart at a moment's notice, and the army 
tion of the Deux Freres. ‘ Remember,” said Massena, “that I am here, and and navy only waited for the signal. Vainly imaging that the French-Span- 
that the General Soult is at the Deux Freres : we shall gain the victory.” And |ish squadron, under the orders of the Admirals Gravina and Villencuve, would 
it was so ; for in the evening 1600 Austrian prisoners were in the hands of the be successful in their uaval operations against Nelson, Buonaparte only looked 
French. Unintimidated by momentary loss, the Austrians, however, renewed for the arrival of that syuadron inthe Manche. But he was, indeed, mistaken 
their attacks, and the conflicts which followed were severe end desperate. The '9 his calculations ; Neilson had defeated then. The flotilla would have been 
subsequent conflict at Monte Fascio, where Soult surprised an Austrian division wholly useless unless backed by the vessels on which he calculated for support, 
wis extremely disastrous to the Austrian army ; indeed Massena, when he heard and orders were given to the army of the coast to proceed to Germany! The 
of the success, went forth to meet his friend, embraced him with enthusiasm, fourth division, commanded by Marshal Soult, took the direction of Spire, by 
and the town and camp were illuminated in token of joy. Soult now dreamed \Metz and Landau. That memorable march, the rapidity of which has hardly 
of far greater triumph. “ Let me have but time and provisions to feed my) ever been surpassed (the troops on one occasion marching seventy-two hours 
men,” he said, “ and I will cause this blockade of Genoa to be raised.” But W!thout a halt, except for refreshment), had the effect of surprising the Aus- 
how was time to be spared’ and how were provisions to be procured ? trian army, of defeating their cavalry then on its return from Italy, of aiding the 
There wasa division of the Austrian army, on Mount Creto, which must be French in investing Memmingen, which was forced to capitulate in six hours, 
got rid of, and another “ surprise” was resolved on. At first the enterprise and of enabling Soult to invest Ulm, and of compelling even the redoubtable 
succeeded, but in the end the French were entirely defeated : Soult was wound- (General Mack to sign a capitulation in order to save the lives of his troops. 
ed, and his leg broken. His soldiers, seeing him fall Scliaeea les was Geen. this immense event, which occurred on the 14th of October, 1806, Buon- 
took to flight, and left him in the power of the Datta diitr hie brother and |*Parte, then hastened for Vienna, which was at that time undefended. The 
Captain Hulot abiding near him. He was treated by die Pelenn ae Hohenzo-. “"*Y opened its gates, delivered up its arsenals, its magazines, its depots, its 
lern with the greatest care, and conveyed to Alexandria. There he remained | |2"°™!¥es ; and the passage of the Danube was effected at the moment when the 
for a long while a prisoner ; but he always states that it would have been im- |Austrians were engaged m preparing to destroy the bridge. The battle of Aus- 
possible to have been attended to with more of kindness or care. The battle, |"erlitz followed. The corps of Marshal Soult was stationed in the centre of 
of Marengo led to his being set at liberty, but his wounds had been so serious ithe line. W hen Napoleon had given his final instructions to the other marshals 
as to render him for a long time unable to engage in active service. When - approached Soult, and said, “* As to you, marshal, I have no orders to give 
the French army was re-organised by Buonaparte, the title of © Lieutenant- you, except it be to do as you have always done.” The signal was then given. 
General, commander of the right wing” was still reserved for him, and he was Marshal Soult put himself at the head of his corps, and the first result of his 
also appointed to the command of Piedmont. ‘That country was die without ‘able movements, was to drive into the lake of Menitz a large portion of the 
troops, and it was every where agitated by party factions. The roads were in. | Russian army, having previously broken the ice which covered it by directing 
fested with robbers, and in the mountains in the direction of Coni, bands of ||“8*t'' the whole of his extillery. The boress ant their riders were disap- 
marauders interrupted all the communications and gave great trouble to the in-||Pesrng in masses, when Buonaparte approached Soult, and said to him, * an 
habitants of the valleys of Aost and Ivrée. General Soult at once directea °™ le marechal, you have this day covered yourself with glory ; you have 


his mind to these evils, the roads were protected, the ver “on (Surpassed every thing I expected even from you.” And late im the conflict, 
P \iwhen some chiefs approached Buonaparte, and asked for farther imstructions 


j ™ 
and was lhe said, Nu ! Go to Marshal Soult, and ask your instructions from him ; 
der. Whilst Soult was thus occupied, time was allowed fur his wounds to jit is he who conducts the battle.” The result of the battle of Austeriitz, at 
heal, and he was nearly restored to health when the treaty was si nai at Bee iwhich the Emperors of Austria and Russia were present, is well known ; 30,- 
ence with the King of Naples. By virtue of that treaty thes 9 ote ws tae (000 prisoners were made by the French, 168 pieces of cannon taked, with 100 
occupied, until a general peace should be concluded, by a corps of the French Standards, while the loss to the Austrians and Russians in killed and wounded 
army. General Soult was invested with the command, and he took with him) 4 not fall short of 20,000. Buonaparte, having no other military distinctions 
15,000 troops belonging to the army of Egypt. During the fifteen months that||*? Confer on Marshal Soult, appointed him governor of Vienna, in virtue of the 


; ltreaty of Presbour, In order further to ress his gratitude to the marshal 
th t I | y g In u exp gr > 
@ general inhabited the kingdom of Naples he preserved the strictest disci |Buonaparte authorised him to raise for his own account a contribution of a mil- 


thes any conflicts betwem thom and} lion of francs; but he replied, with digmity and disinterestedness, “ that his 
At the peace of Amiens, at which period I have now arrived, the French (Services were rendered to his cuuniry, and could not be paid oe, § money. 
armies in foreign countries were ordered to return to France. Soult’s division, '|2°®*" funds, which were placed at his disposal, he employed in the better ot 
followed the example of the rest ; and he h 5 hein . colonel-in-chief |"!"'"% for, and taking care of, his wounded soldiers.—{ Remainder nert week. | 

of the Consul’s guard, proceeded to Paris to execute the duties of the office ¥ i gE 
At this time the First Consul, Buonaparte, only knew General Soult from lis) THE FIRST OFFENCE. 
reputation, having never seen him betore. “ I give you,” he said to the con-| In the cheerful dining-room of my bachelor-friend Stevenson, a select party 
sular guard, ** a man as your colonel, both of strong head and of strong heart, |was assembled to celebrate his birthday. A very animated discussion had 
and any one stronger than he I do not know.” He was afterwards named com- |been carried on for some time, as to whether the first deviation from integrity 
mandant of the foot chasseurs of the guard. The Prince de Wagram, at this!|should be treated with severity or leniency. Various were the opinions, and 
period of his life fearing Soult’s influence over the mind of Buonaparte, and!|numerous the arguments brought forward to support them. The majority ap- 
wishing to prevent its continuance, engaged in a serves of intrigues to diseredit||peared to lean to the side ef “crash all offences in the bud,”’ when a warm- 
his fame, and to bring him into disgrace , but, on the whole, they were unsuc- |hearted old gentleman exclaimed, ‘* Depend upon it, more young people are 
cessful. {lost to society from a first offence being treated with injudicious severity, than 
Napoleon unable to gain by the peace of Amiens the advantages he had! from the contrary extreme. Not that i would pass over even the slightest de- 
hoped for, and peace being no longer possible, established three camps on the) viation from integrity, either in word or deed , that would certainly be mistaken 
northern coast, that of the right at Ostend and Dunkirk, under the orders of||kindness; but, on the other hand, neither would I punish with severity an of- 
General Davoust ; that of the left at Etaples and Montreuil, under the command||fence committed, perhaps, under the influence of temptation—temptation, too, 
of General Ney ; while that of thecentre, from Boulogne to Calais, was en- that we ourselves, may have thoughtlessly placed in the way, in such a man- 
trusted to General Soult. This latter army was by far the most numerous of ner as to render it irresistible. For instance, a lady hires a servant ; the girl 
the three, and it was here that took place the first developement of the new/|has hitherto borne a good character, but it is her first place; her honesty has 
system of military organisation, of which the First Consul established the||never yet been put to the test. Her mistress, without thinking of the continual 
basis. According to that system, all the troops destined for active service temptation to which she is exposing a fellow-creature, is in the habit of leaving 
were incorporated into corps-d’armee, over each of which a general presided, small sums of money, generally copper, lying about in her usual sitting-room. 
subject only to himself, as commander of the whole. ‘Thus, having projected) After a time, she begins to think that these sums are not always found exactly 
an invasion of England, the troops destined for that operation were told off||as she left them. Suspicion falls upon the girl, whose duty it is to clean the 
into ten corps, which were assembled on the coast from Holland to Brest. In|jroomevery morning. Her mistress, however, thinks she will be quite con- 
the distribution of the numbers which Napol gave to these corps, that of \vinced before she brings forward her accusation. She counts the money care- 
General Soult was the fourth. 1t was composed of four divisions of infantry, fully at wight, and the next morning some is missing. No one has been in the 
each division consisting of 10,000 men and a division of cavalry. It is unne- {room but the girl; her guilt is evident. Well, what does her mistress do’ 
cessary to relate the total failure of this vast but futile proyect ; but in propor- Why, she turns the girl out of her house at an hour's notice ; cannot, in con- 
tion as the threatened invasion was delayed, the apprehensions at first excited||science, give her a character; tells all her friends how dreadfully distressed 
died away, till at last burlesque succeeded satire, and the vulgar wit supplant-||she is; declares there is nothing but ingratitude to be met with among ser- 
ed the fears which only gradually subsided. ‘Thirty years afterwards, from that|\vants; laments over the depravity of human nature; and never dreams of 
same coast, where Soult commanded the army of invasion, which so long to blaming herself for her wicked—yes, it is wicked—thoughtlessness in thus con- 


ened but never landed, the same Soult, where he embarked for the coasts of |stantly exposing to temptation a young ignorant girl; one most likely whose 
England, was received with a noble and generous hospitality, because he brought||mind, if not enveloped in total darkness, has only an imper/ect twilight know- 
in his hand the emblem of peace. When he returned to Paris, the old marshal |ledge whereby to distinguish right from wrong. At whose door, I ask," con- 
recounted with enthusiasm the reception he had met with in London, till |ittle tinued he, growing warmer, “ will the sin lie, if that girl sink into the lowest 
Thiers gave out in all the saloons of Paris “that the marshal had gone mad of||depths of vice and misery! Why, at the door of her who, after placing temp- 
Anglo-phobia !” tation in her very path, turned her into the pitiless world, deprived of that 
But to return to Boulogne and Calais. ‘The whole of Soult’s time, when in| which constituted her only means of obtaining an honest livelihood—her cha- 
command in that neighbourhood, was spent in training and hardening his sol-||racter ; and that without one effort to reclaim her—without affording a single 
diers. On one occasion, the First Consul, having witnessed the evolutions of| opportunity of retrieving the past, and regaining, by future good conduct, the 
Soult’s divisions, expressed his apprehensions lest they should terminate in the} confidence of her employer.” 
exhaustion of the men. Soult replied, “ Sir, I only give them the time ne-|| “ There is, | fear, too much trath in what you say,” remarked our benevo- 
cessary for repose ; then their exercises and Jabour at the public works recom-) lent host, who had hitherto taken no part in the conversation ; ** and it reminds 
mence. ‘Those who cannot support the fatigue I endure myself, may leave my| me of a circumstance that occurred in the earlier part of my life, which, as is 
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may serve to illustrate the subject you have been discussing, | will relate.’’ when | listened to his fervent expressions of gratitude, and saw him calmly 
There was a general movement of attention ; for it was a well-known fact, that awaiting the inevitable stroke, trusting in the mercy of God, and at peace with 
no manufacturer in the town of neue ded with so many old and his fellow-men; and when! thought what the reverse of all this might have 
faithful servants as our fnend Stevenson. been—crime, misery, 4 disgraceful and dishonoured life, perhaps a shameful 

“ In the outset of my business career,”’ said he, ‘1 took into my employ- and violent death—had I yielded to the first impulse of indignation, I felt a 
ment a young man to fill the situation of under clerk ; and, according to a rule| happiness which no words can express. We are told that there is more joy 
| had laid down, whenever a stranger entered my service, his duties were of a amongst the angels of Giod over one sinner that repenteth, than over ninety and 
nature to involve as little responsibility as possible, until sufficient time had! nine just persons that need no repentance. With such a jOy as we may ima- 
been given to form a correct estimate of his character. This young man, whom gine theirs, did I rejoice over poor Smith, as I closed his eyes, and heard the 
| shall call Smith, was of a respectable family. He had lost his father, and attendant minister in fervent tones exclaim, ‘ Blessed are the dead that die in 
had a mother ana sisters in some measure dependent upon him. Afier he had the Lord; yea, saith the spirit, for they rest from their labours, and their works 
been a short ime in my employment, it happened that my confidential clerk, do followthem.’ My friends, | am an old man. During a long and eventfal 
whose duty it was to receive the money from the bank for the payment of| career in business, I have had intercourse with almost every variety of temper 
wages, bemg prevented by an unforeseen circumstance from attending at the) and disposition, and with many degrees of talent, but I have never found rea- 


proper time, sent the sum required by Smith. My confidence was so yreat in) 
my head clerk, who had been long known to me, that | was not ir the habit of 
regularly counting the money when brought to me ; but as, on this occasion, it) | 
jad passed through other hands, | thought it right todo so. ‘Therefore calling), 
Smith back as he was leaving my counting-house, J desired him to wait a few, 
minutes, and proceeded to ascertain whether it was quite correct. Great was} 
iny surprise and concern on finding that there was 4 considerable deficiency. 
« From whom,” said I, ** did you receive this money !”’ 
He replied, ** From Mr. ——,”’ naming my confidential clerk. 1 
It is strange,” said J, looking steadily at lum. ‘* But this money is incor- | 
rect, and it is the first ume I have found it so." He changed countenance, 
and his eye fell before mine; but he answered, with tolerable composure, 
“that it was as he had received it.”’ 
It is in vain,” I replied, to attempt to impose upon me, or to endeavour to)| 
cast suspicion On One whose character tor the strictest honesty and undeviating, 
integrity 18 so well established. Now, | am periectly convinced that you have 
taken this money, aud that it is at this moment in your possession ; and | 
think the evidence against you would be thought suflicieut to justify me in 
samediately dismissing you from my service ut you are a very young man ; 
your conduct has, | beueve, been hitherto perfectly correct, and I am willing 
io afford you an opportunity of redeeming the past. All knowledge of this) 
matter rests between ourselves. Candidly contess, therefore, the error of 
which you have been guilty ; restore what you have so dishonestly taken ; en- 
deavour, by your future good conduct, to deserve my confidence and respect,, 
and this circumstance shail never transpire to injure you."’ ‘The poor fellow, 
was deeply affected. In a voice almost inarticulate with emotion he acknow 
ledged his guilt, and said that, having frequently seen me receive the money 
without counting it, on being intrusted with it himself, the idea had flashed 
across his mind that he might easily abstract sume without incurring suspicion, 
or at all events without there being sufficient evidence to justify it; that, be- 
ing in distress, the temptation had proved stronger than his power of resistance, 
and he had yielded. ‘I cannot now," he continued, * prove how deeply your| 
forbearance has touched me; time alone can show that it has not been muis- 
placed.”’ He left me to resume his duties. \| 
Days, weeks, and inonths passed away, during which I scrutinised his con- 
duct with the greatest anxiety, whilst at the same time | carefully guarded 
against any appearance of suspicious watchfulness; and with delight | ob-| 
served that so far my experiment had succeeded. The greatest regularity and) 


attention—the utmost devotion to my interests—marked his business habits ;), 


and this without any display ; for his quiet and humble deportment was from, 
that ume remarkable. At length, finding his conduct invariably merked by the; 
utmest openness and plain-dealing, my confidence in him was so far restored, 
that, on a Vacancy occurring in a situation of greater trust and increased emo 

lument than the one he had hitherto filled, I placed him in it ; and never had I) 
the slightest reason to repent of the part I had acted towards him. Not only, 
had I the pleasure of reflecting that [ had, in all probability, saved a fellow-, 
creature from a continued course of vice, and consequent misery, and afférded) 
hum the Opportunity of becoming a respectable and useful member of society, 
vut I had gained for myself an indefatigable servant—a faithful and constant} 
inend. For years he served me with the greatest fidelity and devotion. His 
character for rigid, nay, even scrupulous honesty, was so well known, that * as 

honest as Smith,’ became a proverb among his acquamtances. One morning 1 
missed him trom his accustomed place, and upon inquiry, learned that he was 
detained at home by indisposition. Several days elapsed, and still he was ab- 
sent ; and upon calling at bis house to inquire after him, | found the family in 
great distress on his account. His complaint had proved typhus fever of a 
walignant kind. From almost the commencement of his attack, he had, as 
tus wife (for he had been some time married) informed me, lain in a state of 
total unconsciousness, from which he had roused only to the ravings of delirium, 
and that the physician gave little hope of his recovery For some days he 
continued in the same state ; at length a message was brought me, saying that 
Mr. Smith wished to see me; the messenger adding, that Mrs. Smith hoped 
! would come as soon as possible, for she feared her husband was dying. | 
immediately obeyed the summons. 

On entering his chamber, | found the whole of his family assembled to take} 
farewell of him they so tenderly loved. As soon as he perceived me, he mo-| 
uoned for me to approach near to him, and taking my hand in both of his, he 
turned towards me his countenance, full of gratitude and affection, and said,) 
‘My dear master, my best earthly friend, I have sent for you that I :nay give| 
you the thanks and blessing of a dying man for all your goodness tome. ‘To 
your generosity and mercy | owe it, that I have lived useful and respected, 
that I die lamented and happy. ‘To you | owe it, that I leave to my children) 
4 name unsullied by crime, that im after years the blush of shame shall never | 
unge their cheeks at the memory of their father. O God!’ he ccntinued,, 
‘Thou who hast said, ‘blessed are the merciful,’ bless him. According tothe | 
measure he has meted to others, do thou mete unto him.’ Then turning to his), 
jamily, he said, ‘My beloved wife and children, | intrust you, without tear, to! 
the care of that heavenly parent who has said, * Leave thy fatherless children’ 
to me, and I will preserve them alive, and let thy widows trust in me.’ And 
you, my dear master, will, [ know, be to them as you have been to me— 
guide, protector, and friend.’ That,” continved the kind old man, looking’ 
round upon us with glistenimg eyes, “though mixed with sorrow, was one of | 
the happiest moments of my hfe. As I stood by the bedside of the dying man, 
and looked around upon his children growing up virtuous, intelligent, and up- 
right, respecting and honouring, as much as they loved their father; when I! 
saw his wife, although overcome with grief for the loss of a tender and be 
loved husband, yet sorrowing not as one without hope, but even in that mo-| 
ment of agony deriving comfort from the belief that she should meet him again | 


json to swerve from the principle with which I set out in life, to ‘temper jus- 


tice with merey.’’ 
Such was the story of our friend. And | believe not one in that company 
but returned home more disposed to judge lemently of the failings of hus fel- 
low-creatures, and, as far as layin his power, to extend to all who might fall 
into temptation that mercy which, under similar circumstances, he would wish 
shown to himself, feeling “* that it is more blessed to save than to destroy.’* 


MARSTON; OR, THE MEMOIRS OF A STATESMAN. 
Part XI.—[{ Continued} 

We drove to a splendid mansion in the Rue de la Revolution. The street 
in front was crowded with equipages, and it was with some difficulty that we 
could make our way through the long aud stately suite of rooms. house 
had belonged to the Austrian ambassador; and on the declaration of war it 
had been taken possession of by the Republic without ceremony. 

I observed to Einathan, that “to judge from the pomp of the furniture, re- 
publicanism was ot republicanism every where.” 

‘** Nowhere but in the streets, or the prisons,” was his reply in a whisper. 
“Since the Austrian left it, the whole hotel has been furnished at the most pro- 
fuse expense, which | had the honour of supplving. Roland is a great person- 
age, an honest nobody, a mill-horse at the wheel of office. He is probably 
dradging over his desk at this moment; but Madame is of another mould. 
“La voila!” He turned suddenly, and made a profound bow toa very showy 
female, who had advanced from a group for the purpose of receiving the Jew 
and the stranger. I had now, for the first time, the honour of seeing this re- 
markable personage. Her figure was certainly striking, and her physiognomy 
conveyed a great deal of her character for intelligence and decision. She had 
evidently dressed herself on the model of the classique ; and though not hand- 
some enough for a Venus, nor light enough for 4 nymph, she might have made 
a tolerable Minerva. She had probably some thoughts of the kind; for before 
we had time to make ovr bows, she threw herself into an attitude of the Gale- 
rie des Antiques, and, with her eyes fixed profoundly on the ground, awaited 
our incense. But when this part was played, the ido! condescended to become 
human, and she spoke with that torrent of language which her clever country- 


‘women have at unrivalled command. She was * delighted, charmed, enchant- 


ed, to make my acquaintance. She had owed many marks of friendship to 
M. Elnathan; but this surpassed them all—she admired the English—they 
were always the friends of liberty—France was now beginning a race in the 
arena of freedom. The rivalry was brilliant, the prize was inestimable.” I 
could only bow. Again, “she was enraptured to see an Englishman; the 
countryman of Milton and Wilkes, of Charles Fox and William Tell—she had 
been lately studying English history, and had wept floods of tears over the exe- 
cution of Wiliam II.—Zajin, she hoped that Shakspere, ‘ce beau, ce superbe 
Shakspere,’ was in good health, and meant to give the world many, many more 
charming tragedies." 

She had now discharged her first volley, and she wheeled back, upon a group 
of members of the Convention, grim and sullen-looking sages, with wild hair 
hanging over their shoulders and the genuine Carmagnole physiognomy. With 
those men she was evidently plunged in vehement discussion, and her whole 


‘volume of politics was flung at their heads with as littke mercy as her literary 


stores had been poured upon me. 

But the crowd pressed toward another object of curiosity, and I followed it, 
under the guidance of my Asmodeus, to a music room, splendidly fitted up, 
and filled with the most select orchestra ofthe capital. ut it was an amateur 
that was there to attract all eyes and ears. ‘* Madame de Fontenai,”” whis- 
pered the Jew, as he glanced toward a woman of a remarkably expressive coun- 
tenance aud statue-like form, half sitting, half reposing, on a sofa—surrounded 
by a group soliciting her for a ‘few notes, a suspiration, a soupcon”—of, as 
Elnathan observed, * one of the most delightful voices which had ever crossed 
the Pyrenees,’ and the Jew had ail the hab:tual connoisseurship of his nation. 
At last the siren consented, and a harp was brought and placed before her, 


| with the same homage which might have attended an offering to the Queen of 
| Cyprus, in her own island, three thousand years ago; and rather letting her 


hand drop among the strings. than striking them, and rather breathing out her 
feelings, than performing any music of mortal composition, she sang one of the 


| fantastic, but deep, reveries of passion of “the sweet south.” 


SARABANDA, Mavxicat., 
“Tus ojos y los mios ** Silence is the trve love-token ; 

Se miran y hablan. Passion only speaks in sighs ; 
Pero los Corazones Would you keep its charm unbroken, 


No se declaran. Trust the eloquence of eyes. 
Mas te prevengo Ah no! 
Que si tu no te explicas, Not so. 


From my soul all doubts remove , 
Tell me, tell me—that you love. 


Yo no te entiendo. 


‘“* Las dudas de un amante * Looks the heart alone discover, 
No han de saberse. If the tengue its thoughts can tell, 
Que al decirlas se sabe. ’Tis in vain you play the lover, 


Que desmerecen. You have never fel¢ the spell. 

No—en el silencio Ah no! 

No son pensamientos Not so. 
D’el mas aprecio.” Seek the words, all words above ; 
Tell me, tell me—that you love.” 


The song closed in a burst of plaudits, as general and marked as if they had 
been given to a prima donna in a theatre. 
‘You should be presented to Madame de Fontenai,’’ was my guide's sug- 


i that world where 


‘ Adieus and farewells are a sound unknown ;” joce 


* It may not be supertiuous to remark, that this little paper describes events of actual 
urrence. 
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ion. She is our reigning célebrité at present, as Madame Roland is our! commandant of the city horse, a huge and heavy hero, with enormous jack-boots 

ei licité. You see we are nice in our distinctions.—I shal! probably to-night, and a clattering sabre, now strode up to us, and pronounced that the campaign 
a eee show you another, a very handsome creature indeed, without half the talents had been hitherto “ against all rule.” 

| 9 Py | of either, but with more admirers than both ; who has obtained the ttle of our, ‘* You mistake, my good friend,’ said the now half-angry minister—* you 

ae mistake acting above the rule for acting against any rule. Our war is new, 


1 8 ; | A “I shall be delighted to be made known to her, but give me the carte du|| our force is new, our position is new ; and we must meet the struggle by new 
| 2 Zoe . Who or what is she ?” | means everywhere. Follow the routine, and ail is lost. Invent, act, hazard | 
; “The daughter of Cabarus, the Spanish embassador here some years ago. strike, and we shall triumph as Dumourier has done—France 1s surrounded 
She is now a widow, rich, giving the most recherche suppers, followed by all the with enemies. ‘Toconquer, we must astonish. If we wait to be attacked, we 
world, and, as she declares, persecuted by M. Tallien ; who, as perseverance is| must feel the weakness of defence—the spirit of the French soldier is attack. 
nine-tenths of success in everything, will probably succeed in making her Ma-; Within the frontier he is a bird in a cage; beyond it he is a bird mm the air. 
t dame Tallien.”’ | Why has France always triumphed in the beginning of a war’ because she has 
I had now the honour of being presented, and was received with very flatter always invaded. The French soldier must march, he must fight, he must feel 
ing attention. This I probably owed to the Jew, who seemed to have the key that he hazards everything, before he rises to that pitch of daring, that ardour, 
to every one’s smiles, as he had to most of their escrutoires. She was certain- that elan, by which he gains everything. Let him, like the Greek, burn his 
| 
| 


ly a persen of most distirguished appearance. Not handsome, so far as beau- ships behind him, and from that moment he ts invineible.” 
ty depends on feature ; for she had the olive tinge of her country, Spain, and) I listened with speechless interest to this development of the principles on 
p had the not Spanish * petit nez retroussé.”” She required distance for fas- which the great war of Europe was to be sustained. The speaker uttered his 


cination. But her tigure was fine, and never was any costume more studied oracular sentences with a glow, which left his hearers almost as breathless as 
I could not imagine that I saw before me the living genius of French 


re to exhibit it in all its graces. Accustomed as | had become to foreign life, | himself. 
must acknowledge that I was a little surprised at the unhesitatingly classical victory. 
' rh development of her form ;—arms naked to the shoulder, or clasped only with While we were standing, silenced by this burst, an incident occurred, as if 

We golden serpents ; a robe a la Diane, and succinct as ever huntress wore ; sil- to give demonstration to his theory , an aid-de-camp entered the room, bring- 
ver sandals, a jeweled cestus, and a tunic of white satin, deeply embroidered, ing dispatches from the army of Flanders. He had but just arrived in Paris, 
N with gold, depending simply to the knee! But when she placed me on the and not finding the war-minister at his bureau, had followed hun here. Of 
sofa beside her, and entered into conversation, everything was forgotten but course, the strongest conceivable curiosity existed ; but not a syllable was to 
| ir her incomparable elegance of manner. She had singular brilliaucy of eye; it, be learned from the official mystery of the aid-de-camp. He made his advance 
a almost spoke, it perpetually flashed, and it filled up the pauses when she ceased to the minister, deposited the dispatch in his hands, and then drew up his state- 
to speak, with a meaning absolutely mental. Her —— was animated and ly figure, impervious to all questioning. Carnot retired to an alcove to read 
intelligent ; sometimes in atone of gentle and touching confidence, which the missive, and in the meantime the general anxiety was an absolute fever. 
made the hearer almost think that he was looking at her soul through her vivid The dance ceased, the tables of loto and fairo were deserted, the whole busi- 
countenance. Before a few minutes had elapsed, | could fully comprehend her, ness of life was broken up, and five hucdred of the handsomest, the most bril- 
title to the renown of the most captivating conversationist of Paris. liant, and the best dressed of the earth, were standing on tiptoe m an agony of 


4 As I at length relinquished this enviable and envied position, to give way to SUSpense. 
“ the crowd who brought their tribute to the fautewal, or rather the shrine, of this, At length Carnot, probably wholly forgetting the scene of suffering which 
| ‘ef dazzling woman—* You have still,” said my companion, ‘to see another of he had left behind, came forward with the importan: dispatch open in his hand. 
i | ' our sovereigns ; for, as we have a triumvirate in the Tuileries,the world of taste) When he read the date, and pronounced the words “* Head-quarters, Brussels,”’ 
i is ruled by three rivals ; and they are curiously characteristic of the classes, all was known, and all was rapture. The French deserve good news beyond 
from which they have sprung. ‘The lady of the mansion you must have per- all other peop'e of the globe, for none ever enjoy it so much. I thought that 
ceived to be republican in every sense of the word—clever undoubtedly, but they would have embraced the little minister to death ; no living man certain- 
as undoubtedly bourgeoise ; intelligent in no slight degree, but too much in} ly was ever nearer being pressed into Elysium. Absolute shouts of Vira la 
earnest for elegance ; perpetually taking the lead on those desperate subjects,) Republique / and plaudits from innumerable pairs of the most delicate hands, 
in which women can only be, a | ought to be, smatterers ; and all this to the, echoed through the whole suite of salons. Madame, the lady of the mansion, 
infinite amusement of her hearers, and the unbounded terror of her meek and made a set speech to him, atthe conclusion of which she rushed on him with 
helpiess husband.” | open arms, and kissed him on both cheeks, * Au nom de la Republique ! Even 
remarked, “that she had, at least, the important merit of giving very, the ethereal Madame de Fontenai condescended so far to stoop to human feel- 
splendid entertainments.” ings, as to move from her couch, advance, dropping her fine eyes, and, with 
* Yes, and also of possessing as honest a heart as she possesses a rash bra... ner hand on her bosom, like a sultana bend her magnificent head in silent ho- 
She is kind, generous, and even rational, where she has not a revolution to make mage before him. I watched the pantomime of this matchless creature, with 
ortoruin. But suffer ber to touch on politics, and you might as well pring a a full acknowledgment of its beauty. A single word would have impaired it ; 
lunatic into the full moon.” | but she did not utter a syilable. On retiring, she slowly raised her expressive 
“ But that singular being,eto whom we have just been listening, and whose} countenance, fixing her eyes above, as if she thanked some visionary protector 
song I shall hear to-night in my dreams—can she be a politician, a republican! of France for this crowning trumph, and then, with hands clasped, and step 
I have never seen a countenance more likely to be contemptuous of the ca-, by step, sank back intothe crowd. 
naille !” | Supper was announced, and we were led into a new suite of rooms, filled 
“ You are perfectly in the right. She has a sphere of her own, which has) with all the luxuries and hospitalities of a most sumptuous entertainment. 
no more to do with our world than if she lived in the evening-star. She exists) Carnot, now doubly popular, was surrounded by the élite of name and beauty. 
simply to enjoy homage, and to reward it, as you have seen, by asong or aj But, whether from the politeness with which even the Republicans of former 
ile ; yet she has been on the verge of the scaffold. Some of our most pow-| rank were desirous of distinguishing themselves from the roturter, or for the 
erful political characters are contending for her irfluence, her fortune, or her, purpose of making his opinions known im that country which has been always 
hand ; and whether the contest will end in raising M. Talliento the head of the great gribunal of European opmuon, and always will be ; he made me sit 
the Republic or extinguishing him within the week, is a question which chance, down at his side. 
alone can decide.—She may yet be a queen.” |, He now talked largely of continental interests, and continually reverted to 
“She seems fitter to be a Circe, ora Calypso. Or if a queen, she would be| the advantages of a closer alliance of England with France. * The two coun- 
a Cleopatra.” | tries,” said he, ‘ are made for combination ; combined, they could conquer the 
“No,” said Elnathan, with the only laugh which I had seen on his solemn, globe; France for the empire of the land, England for the empire of the sea. 


It would have justitied a counter-revolution 


visage during the night. ‘She has known too much of courts to endure roy- 
alty. She reigas as the widow of M. de Fontenai. If Tallien falls, she will, 
have the power of choosing from all his successors. When old age comes a | 
last, and conquests are hopeless, she will turn devote, fly to her native Spain, 
abjure tne tace of man, spend her money on wax-dolls and cockleshells; and 
after being worsh.pped by the multitude as a saint, and panegyrized by the 
monks as a miracle, will die with her face turned to Paris after all, as good 
Mussulmen send their last breath in the direction of Mecca.”’ 

We now plunged into the centre of a circle of nen in military costume, ful! 
of the war and criticizing Dumourier’s campaign with the utmost severity. As 
I listened—with some surprise at the multiplicity of errors which the most suc 
cessful general of France had contrived to squeeze into a single month of ope-, 
rations—I observed a man of a pale, thin visage, like one suffering from ill- 
health or excessive mental toil, but of a singularly intellectual expression, 
standing at a slight distance from the group of tacticians, with a quiet smile.| 

** Let me have the honour of presenting M. Marston to the minister at war,” 
was my introduction to the celebrated Carnot ; with whom Elnathan seemed to, 
be on peculiar terms of intimacy. The minister entered at once, and good- 
humouredly, into conversation. 

“ You must not think our favourite general,”’ said he, ‘‘ altogether the mili-| 
tary novice which those gentlemen of the National Guard have decided him to 
be. I feel an additional interest in the question, because I had a little official! 
battle to fight to place him at the head of the army of Flanders. But | saw 
that he had military talent, and that, with a republic, cancels all sins.”’ 

I made some ing remark on the idleness of disputing the ability of an of- 
ficer, who answered cavils by conquest, observing, that the only rational altar. 
raised by the Romans, a people of warriors, was to ** Good Fortune.”’ 

“ Ah yes, you think, in the Choiseul style, that the first question to be asked 
in choosing a general was, ‘is he lucky!’ [ must own, notwithstanding, that 
our city warriors have been of the opinion’—and a slight movement curled his 

ip—*' that General Dumourier has fought his battle against principle. But 
they do not perceive that there lies the very merit for which the Republic must 
uphold him. His troops were in an exhausted country; they had but provi- 
sions for two days. He must fight at once or retreat. Another general might 
have retreated, and made his apology by the state ~* his haversacks. Dumou- 
rier took the other alternative ; he tought ; and the genera! who fights is the 
only general who gains victories.” 

of the tacticians at whom he had indulged in a speer, Santerre, the 


Nature has divided between them the sceptre of the world.” 

I observed that, when the conquest was achieved, the victors, like Augustus 
and Antony, might quarrel at last. 

* Well, then, even if they did, the combat would finish ina day what it 
would have taken centuries of the tardy wars of old times to decide. Six hours 
jat Pharsalia settled the civil wars of Rome, and pacified the world for five 
|hundred years.” 


|, “ But which side would be content to be the beaten one?” I asked. 


** Neither,”’ replied a restless, but remarkably broad-foreheaded and deep- 
browed personage at the opposite side of the table. ‘* The combat would be 
eternal, or must end jn mutual ruin. An universal empire would be beyond 
the government of man by law, or his control by the sword. I prefer enlight 
lening the people until they shall want no control.” 

} * But will they buy your lamp?” said Carnot, with a smile. 

«At least they have done so pretty extensively, if 1 am to believe the pub- 
lic. It was but this day, that I received a notice that there had been sent forth 
\the hundred-thousandth copy of my ‘ Qu’est ce que le Tiers Etat.’” 
| ‘* That was not a lamp, but a firebrand,” said a hollow voice at a distance 
down the table: which reminded me of the extraordinary orator whom I had 
heard in the Jacobin Club. Carnot looked round to discover this strange ac- 
icuser, and added, in a loud and stern tone— 
| ‘ Whether lamp or firebrand, | pronounce to all good Frenchmen that it was 
a great giftto France. It was the grammar of a new language, the language 
of liberty! It was the sound of a trumpet, the trumpet of revolution! Suill 
'M. de Sueyes,”’ said he, turning to the author of this celebrated performance, 
‘all things have their time, and yours is not yet come. I cannot give up the 
soldier. 1 am for no tardy movement, when the country is in cals the field 
|must be cleared before it can be cultivated. You must sweep war from your 

ates, and faction from your streets, before you can sit down to teach a people. 
Even then the task is not easy. To know nothing, or to know something bad- 
ly, are two kinds of ignorance which will always tempt the majority of man- 
kind.” 

“Is there not a third kind of iqnesuce more dangerous still—that of knew- 
ling more than one oughé to know another speaker, whose coun- 
‘tenance had already struck me as one of the most problematical that I had ever 
seen. His composed yet keea physiognomy, strongly reminded me of the por- 
traits of the Italian Conclave—some of the cardinals of Giorgione and Titian ; 
jat once subtle and dignified. 
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Carnot smiled, and said to me in a low tone, “ That is a touch at Sieyes. theatrical; and not merely the stage, but every portion of private life. Every 
Those two men never meet without a fencing-match. One of them has been sentiment, every sound, is theatrical ; and the stage itself is the only natural 
a bishop, and cannot forgive the loss of his mitre. Siéyes has been nothing, thing in the country from Calais to Bayonne. 
but intends to be more than a bishop yet—if he can. Talleyrand and he hate As we took our seats in the little gilded box, which was made only for two ; 
each other with the hatred of rival beauties.” though probably for téte-a-tetes of a more romantic order than ours, Elnathan 

It was evident that Sieyes was stung, though I could not tell how. I saw observed to me, ‘ You will now see two of the most remarkable artistes in 
his powerful countenance flush to the forehead. But he merely said—‘ Pray, France—Talma, beyond all comparison our first actor; and another, an ama- 
monsieur, what is a vizard 1” teur, whom I| think altogether one of the finest women in existence. You may 

All eyes were now directed to the combatants, and a faint laugh ran round pronounce, that she ought to be younger for perfection ; but there is beauty in 
the table. But there was not the slightest appearance of perturbation in the the fruit as well as in the flower, and not the less beautiful though it is of a dif- 
manner or look of his antagonist, as he answered— ferent kind. But you shall see.” 

** Monsieur, | shall have the honour to inform you. A vizard isacontrivance ‘The curtain now drew up, and we saw the commencement of the drame of 
for concealment, whether in silk and pasteboard or in an inflexible visage— Paul et Virginie. St. Pierre's charming story has since been worn out on all 
whether in a woman who wants to disguise her features, or in a man who wants) the boards of Europe ; but it was then new to the stage, and the audience 
to hide his heart—whether in a masquerade or an assassin. For example, gazed and listened, smiled and wept, with all the freshness of delicious novel- 
when I hear a hypocrite talk of his honesty, an imtriguer of his conscience, a ty All the earlier portions of the performance were what we have since so 
renegade of his candour, and a pensioner o! his patriotism, I do not require to repeatedly seen them ; we had the scenery of the Mauritius painted with ha- 
look at him—I say at once, that man wears avizard.” He paused a moment. bitual French skill, the luxuriant vegetation, the rosy sky, and the deep purple 
“ This,” said he, *‘is the vizard in public life. In private, it is the impartiali- of the ocean ‘The negro-dances were exhibited, by bailerine from the opera ; 
ty of authors to their performances, the justice of partisans, the originality of and all was in suspense for the appearance of the two stars of the night. Paul's 
plagianies, and the principle of pamphleteers.” entre was received with unbounded plaudits; he was so simply dressed, and 

This daring delivery of sentiment hit so many, that it could be resented by |voked so completely the young wanderer of the groves. that | could not con- 
none ; for no one could have assailed it without making himself responsible to ceive hun to be the grand pillar of tragedy in France. He was incomparably 
the charge. However, lapses of this order are uot tatal m France, and the the handsome peasant of the tropics ; yet, as his part advanced, 1 could dis- 
topic of the war was too recent not to press still. Various anecdotes of the cover in his deep eye and powerful tone, the actor capable of reaching the 
gallantry of the troops were detailed, and the conversation was once more led heights of dramatic passion. He was scarcely above the middie size, with 
bythe minister. ‘ ‘1 hese instances of heroism,”’ said he, “ show us the spirit features whose magic consisted in neither their strength nor beauty, but in their 
which war, and war alone, can kindle in a people. In peace, the lower quali- flexibility. I had never seen a countenance so capable of change, and in which 
ties take the lead; in war, the higher—intrepidity, perseverance, talent, and the change was so instantaneous and so total. From the most sportive open- 
contempt of difficulues. ‘The man must then be shown—deception can have ness, a word threw it into the most indignant storm, or the most incurable des- 
no place there. Allthe stronger qualities ef our nature are called into exer- pair. From wild joy, it was suddenly clouded with a weight of sorrow that 
cise; the mind grows muscular like the frame; the spirit glows with the + refused to be comfurted.”” His accents were singularly sweet, yet clear ; 
blood ; a noble career of eminence spreads before the nation, cheered by re- and, like his change of countenance, capable of the most rapid change from 
wards at once of a more splendid rank, and distributed on a loftier principle. cheerfulness to the agonies of a breaking heart. His charm was reality ; the 
We shall no more have a Pumpadour, or a De Barry, giving governments and! 'power to carry away the audience with him into the scene of the moment. I 
marshals’ batons. ‘The character of the nation will become, like its swords, had not been five minutes looking at him, when I was completely in the Mau- 
at once bright, sharp, and solid ; the reign of corruption is gone already, the ‘itius, as if I had been basking in its golden sunshine, and imbibing the breeze 
reign of dupery cannot long survive. France will set an example which the ‘from fair palins. 
world will be proud to imitate, or must be forced to follow.” ‘| But his fascination and ours was complete when Virgime appeared. Nothing 

* You remind me, Monsieur le Ministre, of the Spartans, who, when they could be less artificial than her costume ; the simple dress of Bengalese blue 
returned from beating the enemy, found their slaves in possession of their cloth, a few cowre shells round her neck, and a shell comb fastening up the 


households. You conquer Prussians and Austrians on the frontier, and leave braids of a profusion of raven hair. She came floating rather walking down 
monks at home. But, as long as you spare the spiders, you must not complain the mountain path; and her firet few words, when Paul rushed forward and 
of cobwebs. Crush intriguers, and you will put an end to intrigue,” said the /knelt to kiss her feet. and the half playful, half fond air with which she repelled 


bold ex-bishop. | bin, seemed to me the most exquisite of all performances. I observed, too, 
* The man insults the Republic who charges her citizens with intrigue,” was that her style had more nature in it than that of Talma. [| had till then for- 
the whispered, and very formidable, menace of Si¢yes.—** Monsieur, you have gotten that he was an actur; but, placed beside her, | could have almost in- 
yet to learn what zs a constitution.” stinctively pronounced that Paul was a Frenchman, and Virginie aCreole. [ 
The Abbe had incurred some ridicule by his readiness in proposing constitu-) whispered the remark to elnathan, who answered, “ that I was right in point 
His antagonist, like a hornet, instantly fixed his sting upon the naked of fact ; forthe representative of Virginie, though not a native of the Mauri- 


tions. 
spot tius was of tropical birth, the widow of a French noble, who had married her 
“No, Monsieur, I perfectly know what is a modern constitution—it is the in the colonies, and who had been one of the victims of the Revolution.” 


credit of a charlatan—it is the stock of a political pedlar, made only forsale ‘* And yet an amateur actress ’” 

to simpletons—it is an umbrella, to be taken down when it rains—it isa sur-| ‘‘ Yes; but we never ask such questions in France. Every body does the 
tout in summer, and nakedness in winter. It is, in short, a contrivance, to same. You should see one of our ‘balsa la victime,’ in which the express 
make a reputation for a sciolist, and to govern mankind on the principles of a qualification for a ticket is having lost a relative by the guillotine.” 

revery.”” | ‘ But who is this charming woman?” 

This is the language of faction,” exclaimed Siéyes, indignantly rising. | “A woman of birth and fortune, of charming talents, and supposed at this 

** Pardon me,” said his imperturbable antagonist ; “the language of faction, ‘moment to exercise the highest influence with the most influential personage of 
is the language of quacks to dupes; it is oe agengs learned in the clubs and the government ;—even the bewitching Madame de Fontenai has given way 
taught in the streets—the language that takes it for granted, that the hearer is |to her supremacy.” 
as destitute of brains, as the speaker is of principle.” Alleyes were turned 1! observed, * that though neither could compete with English beauty in point 
on the parties. lof features, there was a singular fascination in both—their countenances seem- 

But his hearer simply said, yet with a glance of fire— : ,ed remarkably connected with the play of their minds. 

** Monseigneur, you should remember, that you are not in your diocese, ha- |‘ There is still a distinction,”’ said Elnathan,after a long and calm look through 
ranguing your chaplains. You forget also, that in France the age of quackery his /orgnette—in the style o/ that inspection which an artist might give to a pic- 
isover. ‘There are no more dupes—have you your passports ready '” , ture ot acknowledged renown, or perhaps which a Mahometan dealer might 

This produced not even a sneer on the marble countenance of the adver-) fix or an umportation from Circassia ; “ but one which,” said he, dropping his 

|jglass, tind it difficult to define.”’ 


sary. 
‘+ Monsieur de Sieyes,”’ was the ready reply, ‘let me not hear you talk of), ‘ You have already,” said I, ** given Madame Roland her place at the head 


despair. Quackery will never be at an end in France. The true quack is a jof Republicans, let us suppose Madame de Fontenai the fire aud fastidious ans- 
polypus ; cut hun into a thousand pieces, he only grows the faster ;—he is a |tocrat. While this lovely being’s elegance of manner, and mixture of grace 
fungus, give him only a stone to cling to, and he covers it ;—he is the viper, and dignity, would make an admirable figure at the head of a French court, if 
even while he hides in his hole, he is only preparing to bite in the sunshine ; ‘such a thing were not now beyond all possibility.”’ 

and when all the world think him frozen for life, he 1s only concocting venom | ‘* Are you aware,” said the Jew with sudden seriousness, ** that a prediction, 
for his summer exploits. Quacks will live, as iong as there are dupes—as or at least some extraordinary conjecture on the subject, has gone the round of 
leeches will live, as long as there are asses’ heels to hang on.” He then rose, the circles. ‘The tale is, that while she was st:ll a girl im the West Indies, one 
making a profound bow, with ** Bon soir, Monsieur |'Abbe—never fear—dupes, of the negro dispensers of fortune, an Obi woman, pronounced that she should 
will be eternal jascend a throne. wiuot, uowever, add the finale to qualify it—that she should 


This produced some confusion and consternation among the friends of Sie-||die in an hospital.” 
yes. but a new scene of the night was announced, and all flowed tuward the|| “ The scale,” said I, “ goes down too suddenly in that case ; she had better 
private theatre. jremain the beautiful and happy creature that she is. Yeta being formed im 
I was yet to see more of this daring talker ; but I was not surprised to hear |this expressive mould was not meant either to live or die like (he rest of the 
next day, that he had left Paris at midnight, amd was gone, no one knew whi- world.” 
ther. ‘The capital might have been hazardous for him Sieyes was probabiy |“ True, in other countries,” said Elnathan, with a glance round, as if a huse- 
above revenge ; but there were those who would have readily taken the part) /sver was at his elbow ; “ but here the affair is different—or rather, the course 
upon themselves, and a crderant bishop would have made a showy victim. How jof nature is the scaffold. That beautiful woman has lately had the narrowest 


the wonders of a life of wonder. I afterwards jescape from the Revolutionary committee ; and I can tell you that it is utterly 


he escaped even so far, is ame 
She is too lovely 


saw the fugitive, at the head of European councils, a prince and a prime minis-/ impossible to know what to-morrow may bring even to her 
ter; the restorer of the dynasty under which he fell, the overthrower of the dy-, not to be an obyect of rivalry ; and a word may be death.” 
nasty under which he rose ; bearing a charmed life, and passing among theha- Such was my first sight of Josephine de Beauharuais. . in 

ut it differed 


voc of factions, and even escaping from the wrecks of empire, more like an|| This charming performance proceeded with infinite interest. 
from the course which I have since seen it take. The scene next showed Vir- 


impalpable spirit than a man. ¢ } 
ut the change of his style was scarcely less remarkable than the change of lgime in France. She was in the midst of all the animation of Parisian life— 

his fortunes. He was then no longer the hot and heady satirist; he had be-|jno longer the simple and exquisite child of nature, but the conscious beauty ; 
come the sly and subtle scorner. No man said so many cutting things, yet soj/still in all the bloom of girlhood, but exhibiing the graces of the woman of 
few of which any one could take advantage ; he anatomized human character fashion. Surrounded by the admiration and adulation of the glittering world, 
without the appearance of inflicting a wound ; be had all the pungency of wit she had given herself up to its influence, until her early feelings were begin- 
without its peril, and reigned supreme by a terror which every one pretended, ning to fade away. The scene opened with a ball. Virginie, dressed in the 
not to feel. The change, after all, was only one of weapons; in the first pe- lpertection of Parisian taste, was floating down the dance, radiant with jewels 
riod it was the knife, in the second the razor—and perhaps the latter was the /and joy, the very umage of delight, wheu her eye dropped upon the figure of a 
more deadly of the two. ||stranger standing in a recess of the superb apartment, with arms foided, a 
The theatre was fitted up with the taste of a people more essentially thea-|moody brow, and a burning gaze fixed upon her. A pang shot through her heart. 
trical than any other in the world. For not merely the eye, but the tongue, is||[n her exquisite acting, a single gesture, a single glance, showed that all the 
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recollections of her native isle had returned. She was the child of nature and! 
sensibility once more. She tottered from the dance, tremblingly approached’ 
the stranger, and fell at his feet. That stranger, was Paul ; and Talma, in his 
finest tragedy, never displayed more profound emotion,nor produced more enthu- 
siastic applause, than when he raised her up, and with one look, and one’ 
word, “ eee all and forgave all. | 

But we were spared the catastrophe, which would certainly have been an ill) 
return for the profusion of sighs and tears which the fair spectators gave to the 


performance. The ruling genius of the night, the minister's wife, officially in- | 


spired to do honor to the triumphs of the State, had employed the talents of her’ 
decorateurs actively during our stay at the supper-table ; and when the curtain 
rose for the third act,instead of ** a stormy sea and the horrors of shipwreck,” ac- 
cording to the stage directions,we saw a stage Olympus,in which the whole elite 
of the Celestials escorted a formidable Bellona-like figure, the cuirassed and! 


flaming with ineense, inscribed a /a Liberte.” Some stanzas, more remarkable 
for their patriotism than their poetry, were chanted by Minerva, Juno, and the 
rest of the Olympians,1n Honor of the *‘ jour magnifique de victoire, Jemappes.” 
A train of figurantes, the monarchies of Europe, came forward, dancing and 
depositing their crowns and sceptres at the foot of the altar, (a sign, at least, 
tolerably significant ;) the whole concluding with an exhibition of the bust of! 
Dumourier, on which Madame laid a chaplet of laurel, accompanied with a) 
speech in the highest republican style—bust, speech, and Madame, being all) 
alike received with true Gallic rapture. | 

On that night, to have doubted the “irresistible, universal, and perpetual”) 
triumph of the Republic, would have been high treason to taste, to hospitality, 
and the ladies ; and for that night our belief was unbounded. Al] had made! 
up their minds that a new era of human felicity had arrived; that “all the’ 
world was a stage,”’ in the most dancing and delightful sense of the words ; 
and that feasting and fetes were to form the staple of life for every future age. 
We were to live in a rosebud world. | heard around me in a thousand whis- 
pers, from some of the softest politicians that ever wore a smile, the assurance, 
that France was to become a political Arcadia, or rather an original paradise, 
in which toil and sorrow had no permission to be seen. In short, the world, 
from that time forth, was to be changed ; despotism was extinguished ; man 
was regenerated; balls and suppers were to be the only rivalry of nations ; 
Paris was, of course, to lead France; France, of course, to lead the globe ;—! 
all was to be beauty, bonhommie and bonbons! And, under the shade of the 
triumphant tricolour, all nations were to waltz, make epigrams and embrace for 
ever! 


A PANTASY. 

“O list ye, list ye!” the fairy cried, 

** List to the voice from the green hill side— 

Speed ye sisters, the dreams are at play— 

Hie to the hill side, away! away !” 

‘Then some took a moonbeam coach and pair 

And away they sped thro’ the trembiing aur ; 

Some clung to the diamond beetle’s back, 

And a few used owls to pursue their track, 

While a crowd sped off on their own bright wings, 

Making night brilliant, those fairy things. 

The stars had but twinkled once or twice 

Before they alighted and each bowed thrice 

‘To their Queen, in her floating robe of white, 

Garnished with dew drops and pure moonlight. 

You must know in those days the happy dreams 

Lived by themselves and were clad in gleams 

Such as sport in dancing waves at night, 

And are called by the wise ones phosporic light. 

While the cross-grained visions with forked wings, 

Lived with the nightmare and such like things, 

Down in the dismal sinking swamp, 

With nought to relieve the poisonous damp 

But the Will o the-wisps, which like themselves 

Held commune with none but malicious elves ; 

And ventured, like them, out now and then 

‘To torment and vex poor luckless men.— 

Well, the bright dreams and fairies met that niglit, 

And many « gambol the fair moonlight 

Saw played among those happy things, 

Tul at length they were weary and dropped their wings. 

Then they merrily supped upon honey dew, 

Lightly served on a leaf or two 

Of the sweet blush rose which was blooming there, 

And filling with fragrance the evening air. 

This honey dew is a simple thing, 

But I fancy those elves who were sent to bring 

The repast from off the green hill side, | 


| 


| 


Brought mountain dew on their leaves beside : 
For the fairies were wild for a frolic when 

They had finished their feast, and declared that then 


Was heard as never was known before— 
And I wish | could say never will be more 
One and all the good people sat down to write, 
And seribble they did with all their might 
One wrote of magnetic power, and said 
That with a wish he could raise the dead 
And make them tell what they saw in the moon, 
And so forth, which he would show full soon. 
One wrote of brows, and eyes, and noses, 
And lips like cherries, and cheeks like roses, 
And declared that by looking on these he could tell 
Which way the balance of character fell. 
} Such crowds of theories and romances 
Soon filled the press and left few chances 


helmed Republic, in triumphal procession, to an altar covered with laurels and | For any thing else to be seen or known 


For many a year, as has well been shewn. 

But the faines were fnghtened into fits 

When they saw what mischief they'd made of the wits 
Of the wisest men of this mundane sphere 

Who had never once thought they were odd or queer. 
While the dreams looked on in fear and dread, 

Tho’ somewhat, at least, they were comforted 

When they saw that thro’ all a beauty ran 

And all the scribblers, e’en to a man, 

Had at least a gleam of the phosphorent light 

Which on them had been shed on that luckless night. 
And suill they live, those beautiful dreams ; 

And still are clad in their floating beams ; 

And the time shall come when their voice shall be 
Heard as its wont, in its purity. Nescio Quip. 


CHARACTER OF GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS. 
Geyer’s account of the reign of Gustavus Adolphus and the subsequent mi 

nority of Christina (under the regency vi Oxensuerna and the guardians), forms 
one uf the most valuable accessions to modern history, and supplies a desidera- 
tum in literature to which our own Harte was unequal, and which has not been 
filled up by Hallenberg’s voluminous history of the monarch. Many of his 
materials are drawn from that writer’s work, but the narrative derives addition- 
al illustration from the author's own researches in the public records. ‘The de- 
tails of the Danish, Russian, and Polish wars will be almost entirely new to 
the reader ; that of the German war is an admirable complement to the de- 
lightful history of Schiller, devoted, as it is, more exclusively to the Swedish 
achievements. To us, one of the great charms of the narrative is, that the 
Swedish hero is allowed, as much as possible, to tell lis own story, and be the 


exponent of his own intentions and actions. Copious extracts from his des- 


patches are given, which throws full light on his movements in the war, and the 
objects with which they were undertaken. In his letters to Oxenstierna, his 
minister and his friend, he seems to lay bare the inmost feelings of his bosom. 


| They are characterized by the same directness and singleness of purpose, the 


same promptitude of decisiou and torce of will which we remark in those of 
other great soldiers ; tempered, however, by far warmer feelings, and guided 
by adeep and pervading sense of religion. Well, indeed, may Sweden be 
proud of this immortal man, * the lion of the north, and the hero of the protes- 
tant faith,’ as his soldiers styled him. He is, perhaps, the sule example of a 
just conqueror that modern Europe has produced. He took up arms, not for 
mere sel!-giory or the lust of domination, but in the cause of humanity, to pro- 
tect his fellow-protestants of Germany from martyrdom and slavery, to restore 


| the balance of religious power, and re-establish toleration in the Roman Ca 
' tholic states of Germany. Nor does it detract from his praise to say he was 


ambitious, and that schemes of patriotic, or it may be of personal aggrandize- 
ment, mingled with other and greaterdesigns. On the renowned field of Leip- 
sic, or in his triumphal entry into Mentz, the empire tottering to its fall, and 


‘the Protestant princes of the Khine crowded as supplicants to his banners, 


would he have been a man if he had been deaf to the whispers of interest or 
the suggestions of patriotism, if he could have entirely forgotten his own worth 
or his country’s sacrifices’ Under his glorious standard not the Swedes alone 
combated, but tae fiery and adventurous spirits of all the northern nations, Ger- 


‘mans, Hollanders, French Huguenots , and, above all, Englishmen and Scots- 
‘men. An when he died on the bloody plam of Lutzen with the shout of vic- 


tory pealing in his ears, what a world of hopes, and fears, and schemes, were 
extinguished with him for ever! ‘The stroke which laid him low vibrated to 
every corner of Europe. As an old poet says of him— 
** Therefore thou hadst, instead of passing bells, 
The drums’ and cannons’ thunder for thy knells ; 
And in the field thou didst triomphing die, 
Closing thy eyelids with a victory ; 
That so by thousands that there lost their breath, 
King-like thou mighi’st be waited on in death.” 
Is not this a solemn and reconciling farewell to the hero ! 
** Gustavus Adolpus fell in his 38th year. Never has the death of one man 
made a deeper impression on a whole continent. Wheresoever his name was 
known, a ray of hope for the oppressed had penetrated. Even the Greek 
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They would travel, aiong with the beautiful dreams 
Who were wrapping about them their silver beams, 
And were just about to flit with the wind 

‘To do their sweet errands among mankind. 

Away, away! and away they sped, 

‘To bring sweet rest to the aching head ;— 

‘To lighten with smiles the hearts of those 

Who seldom, when waking, knew aught but woes ;— 
To speak to the sick man of health and life 

And all the joys with which both are rife :— 

‘To show to the absent and wandering one 

The forms which he loves in his own dear home ; 
To make earth, heaven, and sadness, love, 

Till all seemed transported to light above.— 


- Thus did the sweet dreams with kind intent 


Employ themsetves "till the night was spent 
Nor knew that the fairies were busy too, 
Seeing what mischief they each could do. 
And while the dream employed one ear 

Of the sleepers, the fairy drawing near 
Poured such queer fancies into the other 


‘That, good lack! the next day such a clatter and bother 


| dreamed of freedom at his hands, and prayers forthe success of his arms were 
offered up at the Holy Sepulchre. What must he not have been, then, for the 
| adherents of his own creed ' We may conceive this ; nay rather, it is no longer 
|\possible to do so. ‘he feeling with which the people of Augsburg, bathed in 
tears, pressed forwards to the evangelical worship restored by Gustavus; the 
| feeling with which the inhabitants of Saxony, on their knees, stretched out their 
| hands in thanks tothe hero who was a second time their Saviour, are become 
| strange to the world in which we live. ‘Then men knew and felt their danger, 
‘and were not ignorant how worthily to requite their liberator. We spoke of 
| the people, of whom Gustavus Adolphus was the man, by his cause as well as 
‘his character. The efficacy of both reached far, and broke through even the 
| bonds of hate and prejudice ; for he is perhaps the only man, whose image 
| (so great was the might of his virtue). troth invests with splendour even m 
‘the portraiture of his enemies. [t was not only Axel Oxenstjerna, who said of 
‘him, * he was a prince who had the fear of God before his eyes in all his actions 
and affairs, to hisdeath.’ Lutheran theologians have thought fit to erect him 
‘into a kind of saint in their persuasion. It, added to this, he had too much of 
Cwsar and Alexander, whom he admired, it must be confessed, on the other 
‘side, that he was better thad his spiritual advisers, and far beyond his age in 
‘Christian tolerance. 
| “ Phat of human destiny which he experienced in the height of greatness 


he had ascended to, that his desigus and plans died with him—belongs, how e 
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traordinary soever he was, tothe common lot of mankind, and may silently be 
added to the immeasurable sum of hopes frustrated. ‘There is a grandeur in 
iis whole life, more eas‘ly felt than described ; there is that unbounded range 
of view over the world, implanted in all conquerors. Like allmen of coequal 
inind, ve was far from being surprised at his own fortune, however astonishing 
it might appear to be ; and a deep belief in it is conspicuous in every transac- 
von o! tus life. Nothing hardens the heartso much as good fortune. ‘That 
Gustavus Adolphus, notwithstanding, was humble and gentle, speaks most 
joudly for his worth as a man. He acknowledged in his vocation a guidance from 
on high ; but he was far from looking on himself as indispensable, for he set his 
um tar beyond his own personality. Therefore was he, like the high-hearted 
Roman, not niggardly of his great life. * God, the Almighty, liveth,’ ne said 
to Axe! Oxenstjerna, in Prussia, when the latter warned him not to rashly ex- 
pose himselt to death. More cheerful or more heroic courage never walked 
on earth 

* What beside did he propose to himself * A great monarchy, beyond doubt 
for the future pillars of whichin Germany, he counted on the young Frederic 


| Birger turned, and by the faint light of moonbeam, which broke through the 
clouds for a inoment, the father saw the pale, haggard face of his son. 

Haraldson, who had not particularly ceneed, Bouse since his return from 
Erika’s room, attributed the extraordimary change in his appearance to fear 
and of the approaching danger, and exclaimed furiously, “ Dog! do you 
hang your ears when you see your father ready to venture all for life 

oods 
: | willnot be betindhand,” said Birger, in a voice so fearfully calm that 
Haraldson perceived the injustice of his suspicion; and added, more 
quietly, ** It will soon come to a tnalof courage. | have hit upon a desperate 
plan.” 

He now ordered Birger to hoist the foresail better up, and then tobe onthe 
look-out that he might catch the first glimpse of the Paternoster rocks agai 
the dawning sky. Nothing was yet in sight, however, but the tremendous 
breakers sounded like distant thunder; and as the boat drew near the rocks, 
an impression of satisfaction spread itself over the hard features of Haraldson. 

‘* Hark how they roar; the sea-witches sing and dance !—fine sport for them 


\V ham of Brandenburg (aiterwards the great elector), and Bernard of Weimar. tonight,” said he to Birger, who lay beside him, with his eyes fixed gloomily on 
destining the hand of his daughter for the one, that of his miece for the other | he mysterious gulf. ‘* Orce, long ago,” resumed Haraldson, with a strange 
Possibly, too, a Protestant empire had oiten occurred to his contemplation. For} sinile, ** | sailed between the breakers. The passage is barely ten yards wide ; 
the rest, nothing had been determined, even in his own breast. His sphere of if you muss the course by a hair's-breadth, your life's not worth a rope’s-end. 
vision stretehed wide around, and it was his pleasure tohold in his hands the | succeeded that time, and saw my pursuer dashed on the rocks before any eyes. 
threads of many possibilities. ‘Thus we see him embrace the proposal, that he, Do you understand, Birger! it is our only chance ; and with the Devil's help 


nunself should be chosen King of Poland by the Polish dissidents after the death 


of Sigismund. ‘Thus too we find him in league with the Prince of Transylva-! 
va, tue Crumean ‘Tartars, and Russia, to weaken the Austrian interest in Po-| 


aud as well as Germany. 


we shall do as well this time.” 
|“ We shall see,” said Birger, coldly ; “* we are not there yet.” He suddenly 
sprung up, * Do you hear, father? he hails us—he’s just upon us.” 

“ Not yet, not yet,”’ said Haraldson, with wonderful ceelness ; “ we have still 


~ Designs so great were not the greatest which were annulled with his life got a little the start of him ; but if we don’t give ourselves up he will fire be- 


in the field of battle at Lutzen. Buteven in death he conquered. In that! |fore we reach—— 


eset bounds to oppression of conscience, consists his immortality, and there 
‘ore does the human race rank him among its heroes.”’ 
From the Foreign Quarterly Review. 


EMILIE CARLEN’S ROSE OF TISTELON, 


lis novel is another translation from the Swedish ; and notwithstanding it! 
ivours under the comparative disadvantage of following so many fictions de-) 


scripuve of national lie, we prefer the tale before us to any of the stones of 


feepertka Bremer. The subject of The Rose of Tistelon does not, indeed, 
exhibit so much social vanety ; and the writer may be deficient in the sly; 
sood-tempered satire by which Freperika Bremer so nicely developes the} 
veaknesses of her persons and imparts interest to the common details of do- 
nestic doings : but in the higher qualities of the novelist, we incline to award 
the palm to Eviuie Carten. She has more clearly seen and move firmly, 
grasped the elements of struggiing life in Sweden; so that her story has more} 
herence and sustained interest. ‘The incidents aud persons of her tale re 
ve to an humbler grade than the generality of her competicor’s ; but the stir 
« and deeper character of the events umpart a species of action to The Rose; 

Listelon to which the novels of Freperika Bremen have no pretension.| 
[here 1s more strength, and in one sense more variety, in the persons of Exrnit 
CakLEN ; each representing a class of life or of character, with a nice disemmi- 
nation in the approaching shades. There is also a purer moral tone in The Rose) 
of Tistelom, Crime, andthe crime of murder, is indeed the governing incident) 
of the tale ; but there is no vice, and none of the false sentiment or the borrow-| 
cd attempts at romance that taint Freperika Bremer’s pages. It may be said} 
that the deed of blood is calmly mentioned throughout ; and that the subse- 
quent conduct of Erika, one of the heroimes of the tale, is not consonant !o a 
ofty sense of mght: but, without much allowance for Swedish manners and 
the circumstances in which all parties are piaced, we think the general conduct 
of the tale a remarkable specimen of art concealing art. ‘The story extends} 
ver many years; the crime is sometimes dropped altogether, as if it were lost| 


sight of: butits effect, though unseen, is all-pervading : it operates both upon | 


e guilty and those who are innocent yet cognizant of the crime ; and when 
ue inal retribution comes to overwhelm all connected with the murderers, the! 
sutfermg is so micely yet so naturally proportioned, that the mind acquie-ces in 
the justice of the sentence as a thing mevitable at fit. The tragic conciusion| 

| tragedy may be predicated where the highest persons are a revenue-officer 

{ masters of merchant-vessels) is sausfying, because the elements are tra-| 
ric 


he story, though simple enough in what a musician might call its theme,| 


“There ! he hails us again!” said Birger, with the like calm resolution wor- 


thy of a better cause. 


| “ Now !”" exclaimed Haraldeon, in the greatest excitement, when the boat 


had almost reached the gulf; but at the same instant a line of fire shot from the 
pinnace, which had come quite near; a ball whizzed past the seal-shooter’s 
‘poat, and a second cut the fore-sheet. “Death and destruction! we are lust 
uf —— Do what you can, Birger ; our lives hang by a hair.” Bot, without 
‘waiting his father’s order, Birger had already seized the foresail as it flapped in 
the wind, caught hold of the end of the rope, and now heid it with giant 
strength in one hand and by the side of the boat with the other. 

| “Well done, boy!” exclaimed Haraldson, as the boat once more shot 
through the raging breakers. They were not waves that they dashed h; 
neither earth nor sky, rocks nor water, were to be seen; nothing but white 
foam surrounded the vessel below, above, and on either side, while the waves, 
as they were shattered against the rocks, howled forth their dying groans. At 


“length the boat darted imto the open sea, on the western side of the rocks. 


The danger was past, and Haraldson raised his head with the bold confidence 
which the suecess of a desperate experiment was calculated to produce in a 
character like his. ‘That was a good piece of work,” said he, dy 
to Birger. “ Fasten the rope now as well as you can, and then we see 
jwhat the Government boys behind us are after.” 

Jt was the morning dawn; the storm had lulled, but the air was thick and 
chilly. Haraldson strained his keen experienced eyes to discover the fate of 
the detested customhouse-boat. An expression of satisfaction and crucl mock- 
ery shone in his eyes; but soon changed to one of the bitterest rage, as he 
‘urned to Birger, who was trying in vain to fasten the sail, and said, in a voice 
‘that, for the first time during the whole affair, betrayed some unsteadiness, 
“ By all the devils! the old Government thief has get through witha whole 
‘skin! There is no time to be lost; we must not waste it in words; we aie 
lost unless And he gave his son a significant look, while he thoughtfully 
|balanced the rifle in his hand. 
A wild strange smile on Birger’s lip replied to the half-expressed “ 

lka !”” between “1 could not have done this yesterday ; 
‘to-day J fear nothing; | care not now for my own life, or the lives of others.” 
He made a sign of intelligence to bis father; then springing forwards, hauled 
down the foresail, under whieh he carefully concealed his musket ; Haraldson, 
who had already completely recovered his usual coolness, laid his at the botsom 
of the steerage, then brought the boat's head to the wind. ‘The pinnace now 
came near, and the officer nailed the boat for the third time. Haraldson con- 
fessed that he had contraband goods on board, but surrendered himself, as all 


stoo varied and complicated in its scenes and events to be presented at large |lopposition was now useless. 


* The Rose of Tistelon” is the daughter of Haraldson, a smuggler and wreck-; 
eron the Scargord, (reef-enclosure,) ** a chain, or belt, of low islands, which} 
encircles nearly ‘he whole of the Scandinavian peninsula.”” When quite achild) 

father and half-brother Birger murdered the officer and crew of a revenue-| 
juonace, to avoid capture,—Haraldson, stimulated by danger acting on a harsb) 
wd hardened nature: Birger, from desperation at his rejection by Erika, a| 
sort of humble governess or supermtendent, who is educating Gabriella the 
* Kose.” ‘The weak point, though managed with great skill, 1s the subsequent, 
narriage, when Erika sacrifices herself in hopes to save the man she has driven 
ipon crime, ‘The sacritice, however, is successful: Birger settles into the re-, 
spectable trader ; and old Haraldson, very unwillingly, is kept from his law-, 
ess pursuits. Years pass, many characters are introduced and events take place ;} 
‘ul the love of young Arnman, the son of the murdered officer, for the Rose| 
of Tistelon, becomes through Haraldson’s younger son whose presence at the} 
crime had shaken his reason, the means of producing the catastrophe. } 

Many passages descriptive of manners, character, or nature, might be quoted| 
possessing all the power, truth, and finish of a Flemish painting : but we pre-| 
ler 4 more moving subject—the scene of the murder. The smugglers have 
ust discovered the revenue-cruiser. 

THE CHASE AND THE MURDER. 

Haraldson and Birger had already perceived the danger ; and, without wast 
ing many words in discusston, they altered their course, and made straight for} 
Paternoster rocks, in the hope of deceiving tie officer and making good their) 
escape. Arnman, however, followed up the pursuit; and as the custom house; 
puunece was the fastest sailer, he gradually gained considerably on the seal-| 
shovulers, 


During this desperate chase, the characteristic wildness of Haraldson’s fea-|| 


‘ures darkened into a yet more savage expression ; the large gray eyes rolled 
learfully under the shaggy eyebrows, and the muscles of the face plainly show- 
ed the working of fierce passions. ‘ The game grows serious |"’ said he, in 
4 low voice, to Birger, who was busy with the rigging ; “ they will be upon us 
in a moment ; and then...... But how now, boy '—have vou lost your tongue ! 
Now is the tume for a bold stroke !” 


“it is well you acknowledge it at last,” said Arnman,with pardonable pride ; 
“but it cusiiege been better if you had spared us both a risk which might 
nave cost us dear. Lay-to, now, that the pinnace may come alongside.” 

Haraldson obeyed with every appearance of humble submission ; and in a few 
minutes the Government-boat was laid alongside of the seal-shooter's. 

“ We have got the upper hand at last, Martin, and must make these fellows 
pay for old scores,” said the lieutenant, as he prepared to step over the gun- 
wale; but before he could do so, Haraldson had, unobserved, seized his rifle and 
taken his aim. The next instant it went off; and the brave old Arnman, who 
had so nobly fulfilled the dangerous duties of his office, fell forwards, shot 
‘hrough the head, on the deck of the smuggler’s boat. Almost at the same 
‘moment Birger was on board the pinnace ; and after a short but desperate strug- 


‘izle with the two boatmen, which required the exertion of all Birger’s giant 


strength, he threw the one overboard, while he mortally wounded the active, 
‘fearless Martin, with the butt-end of his gun, just ashe had almost succeeded 
in dragging Birger over the gunwale. Both feil back on the deck ; and Martin’s 
last words were, “ Bloodhound! when you hang on the gallows, you will re- 
member this day’s work ; and when your sinful soul has left your w bo- 
‘dy, you will answer before God for my two boys whom you have made father- 


‘less 
\| The pinnace was instantly scuttled, after it had been well searched by the 


greedy tiaraldson ; who then took a piece of rope and bound the dead bodies to 
‘che benches ; and with the last circles caused by the fast sinking pinnace, over 
which the waves soon rolled monotonously as before, disappeared also every 
fear of the discovery of the murder, for as far as the eye could reach neither 
vessel nor living thing was to be seen. ; 

The father a a were terrible to look upon, as they stood, their bloody 
‘work accomplished, silent as the dead, in the poseupe 7 dawn, and looked 
jat one another with eyes that betrayed mutual horror hatred. 

“ What's done can’t be undone,” said the elder Haraldson, at length and re- 
covered himself by assuming a recklessness that seemed like a rejection of the 
last vestice of human feeling. “It was necessity,” he added, in a kind of per- 
paasive tone, * self-defence ; we were forced to it, if we did not choose to give 
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up to justice. 


But now we must think of getting home. Where's the 


Birger and Haraldson now recollected, for the first time, that they had not seen 
Anton for several hours ; they looked round in astonishment, and now perceived, 
with a shudder, how the poor boy, having shrunk into the forehatch, stood and 
looked fixedly at them with a wild, vacant expression of terror. 


SLIDING SCALE OF MANNERS.—L'INCONNU. 


Our regimmeut happening, some years ago, to be quartered near a fashionable 
watering-place, it was usual for officers, when off duty, to ride over and pass a 
day or two with the gay world there assembled, whenever we heard that the 
party was rich in beauty or in agreeable society. 

While idling in the drawing-room after dinner one evening, we were told 
that a new guest had arrived ; our informant adding that be was a very good- 
looking fellow.” ‘The last portion of the information did not please some of the 
would-be dandies of the party who were paying particular attention to the la- 
dies present, several of whom were, indeed, extremely pretty. ‘hey declared, 
therefore, that they had seen the man, and that it was only “the handsome 
tailor,” as a snip trom the neighbouring town was, irom his good looks, very 
deservedly called, and who would not of course think of joing thé party at 
the hotel. ‘The thing having been said in apparent seriousness, there being 
besides no perceptible wit or humour in saying tt as a jest, was readily be- 
heved, so that, when a young gentleman answering the description entered the 
room and placed fumseli at ove of thetea-tables, lady after lady, and dandy alter 
dandy, rose from their seats and joined other parties. The stranger looked a 
little surprised to tind himself thus left alone, but took no notice of the rude- 
ness, and proceeded very calmly to help himself to the best things present. 
‘The fine ladies and gentlemen of the party did not take things so quietly, and, 
though a single look might have satistied any one that he was a gentieman, 
they despatcned a secret messenger to the landlord calling for the immediate 
expulsion of the supposed tailor. Mine host was, of course, forced to obey, 
and sent his waiter to inform the obnoxivus guest tnat Mr. Thomson wished tw 

with bun. 

** Who is Mr. Thomson ?”’ inquired the stranger, with perfect composure. 

*The master of the house, sir,” replied John. 

“Oh! tell Mr. Thomson to walk in, and that I shall be happy to see him ”’ 

Out went John, evidently a little disconcerted, to do bis bidding, warning 
his master, at the same tume, that the young gentieman looked * more like a, 
lord than a tailor.” 

Mr. Thomson, however, thought differently; the parties who had desired 
the tailor’s expulsion kept horses and carriages, and could not be mistaken ; 
besides, the stranger had come bn the top of the coach, and had not even a 
servant with him ; there could be no mistake in the case. Entering the room, 
therefore, he told the stranger, in a halt-whisperiog tone, but with perfect 
politeness, that the drawing-room was exclusively appropfated to the use ol 
the “company,” and that he had another apartment ready tor his reception, 
in which tea was already served, and to which, making a move to the door, he 
begged leave to shew the way. 

* Cnank you—thank you!’ replied the stranger, with continued calmuess, 
“TI am extremely weil here; pleuty of room has, you see, been made for me.’ 

An ill-suppressed titter, in which the stranger seemed greatly inclined to 
join, ran round the room ; and mine host, who nad prepared no iurther speech, 
could only remonstrate with * hems,’’ broken phrases, and awkward bows ; the 
stranger keeping his seat, and sipping his tea with the most imperturbable gra 
vity. ‘Phe culprit, having at last finished his repast, and seeing Mr. ‘Vhomson 
still, as 1t seemed, waiting for him, jooked up, and asked the meaning of all 
this anxiety to get rid of him. Mine host, thus driven to the wall, was obliged 
to confess that ihe drawing-room was not intended for gentlemen ot lis pro- 
fession. 

** My profession !”’ said the stranger; ‘aud pray what is that!” 

Mr. ‘[homson was evidently coniused and desirous of evading an answer, 
but the new guest would not let him off. 

* Speak out, inan,”’ he said, “ your house is your castle, let us hear what my 

fession 1s; if it is a goo: one, | prowuse not to disown it.” 

« Why, a tailor, to be sure, since you will have it,” replied mine host, thus 
forced upon his mettle; while a roarot laughter, in which the young inan 
joined right heartily, burst from the whole party. ‘Che supposed tailor, having 
regained fils gravity, pointed with a nod to lis iat, in the manuer of a person 
accustomed to be waited upon, and, having received it from mine host, who 
hauded 1t proper courtesy, said, in perfect good-umour,— 

* Well, Mr. ‘lnomson, let us now look at this room of yours. | like the si- 
tuationof your house, and, uf you can find good stabling tor my horses, and 
quarters for my servants, who are not so easily pleased as | am, | shall prova- 
bly remaim a jew days with you. 1 suppose you will waut my name tor your 
book ; there's my card,’—Lord A. b. ** And let me give you a piece o! ad 
vice at the same time: whenever you see a tailor travelling with a Daten ol 
horses and servants, shut your eyes to the goose, man—shut them close—other- 
wise the world will say that you are the greater goose of the two” 


Imperial Parliament. 


THE FACTORY BILL.—SECOND READING. 


House of Commons, Apri 22. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE censured Lord Ashley for allowing every opportunity 
of bringing forward the ten hours clause toslip by. ‘The uoble lord would not! 
bring up his clause until the third reading, when means would be taken to get 
nid of it, and, no other opportunity being allowed of fighting the question, tue. 
vill would pass. ‘The werking classes did not anticipate a reduction of wages 
from tLe limitation of their hours of labour, and therefore it was highly expe- 
dient that the evidence should be gone wto before a select committee. He in- 
tended tc make a notion to that effect on Friday. 

Lord ASHLEY said the observations of the honourable member for Finsbury 
induced him to read three lines from a letter which he had received that morn-. 
ing. The honourable gentleman told the House that the operatives would be. 
of opinion that he had deluded them, and that the course which he had taken 
was tantamount to surrendering the question. He believed that the operatives 
were as capable as the honourable member for Finsbury of judging what was! 
for their own good, and that, whatever their capability in that respect was, | 
they had ten times more justice and ten times more candour than had been ex-| 
hibited by the honourable member. ‘The letter from which he was about to! 
read was written to him by the central short-time committee of Lancashire 


After seeing all that had been said against his proposed course in the public 


the 


gentleman seemed to have been studying with | 


an accuracy and care which did credit to his powers of memory—(laughter)— 
they stated in this letter, * We are all of opinion that the course which has been 
adopted by vour lordship ts the best that, under the circumstances of the case, 
could be adopred ; and we shall give you all the support that lies in our power.” 
The letter he thought a sufficient answer to the charge of the honourable mem- 
ber for Finsbury 

After some discussion, the Speaker intimated that on Friday next, when the 
bill is to go into committee, Mr. T. Duncombe’s motion will be taken first, and 
will be put inthe form of a proposition, that the order for going into the com- 
mittee of the whole House be dis« harged, in order that the question be put of 
referring the bill to a select committee, with the view of receiving evidence as 
to what will be the effect on wages of the limitation of ten hours ” When that 
has been disposed of it will be competent for Mr. Roebuck, or any other mem- 
ber, to propose any motion relevant to the subject . 

MR. FERRAND S SPEECH AT LEEDS 
House of Commons, Apr ul 22 

Mr. ROEBUCK rose and said :—Sir, I wish to ask a question of the hon 
member for Knaresborough (Mr. Ferrand), and, if 1 am wrong in what I am 
about to say, | beg that he will set me mght. It is reportes that he has charged 
a Minister of the Crown with using his power as a Minister of the Crown to 
induce an officer employed by the Government—namely, an assistant poor-law 
coumissioner—to make a false report to this Huuse, for the purpose of crushing 
a member of this House. Now, let the House remark the proposition. First 
a Minister of the Crown employs his power to induce an officer employed by 
the Government to make a false report. That is the first proposition. ‘The 
next is, that this false report was for the purpose of crushing a member of this 
House. Now, I think, under these circumstances, this having been stated 
at a meeting respecting the Factory Bill, that I am pertectly justified in asking 
the hon. member for Kaaresborough who was the Minister of the Crown who 
thus abused the powers of his office for crushing a member of this House, the 
officer of the Government who was employed tor that purpose, and the member 
who was attempted to be crushed ; for it may be, sir, that the tly was crushed 
pon 4 wheel; it may be that the insect was under the wheel before the wheel 
turned upon it; it may be that tue hon. member can give 
light on the matter, which will bring upon the Minister of the Crown this 
charge, that he employed the powers of (iovernment to induce a sworn officer, 
or 4 person of high responsib lity, to inake a false charge to this House for the 
purpose of crusuing am+mber of the House. But, if it should turn out that 
the charge is false, | want to know the value of that gentleman who should 
employ his power as a member of this House to propagate falsehoods that 
would be disgracetul to him as a private individual, but much m 
ber of the House of Commo:.s—( Loud cheers) 

MR. FERRAND said, if the hon. geutiernan who has asked the question 
had shown the etiquette which is generally shown by one member of the House 
o another, | would have come down prepared to give a fuil explanation. He 
has not done so, however, but has adopted that system which he usually resorts 
to in this House, of coming down h mself fully prepared to take undue advan- 
tage of any hon. gentleman. Luckily | am prepared, as far as my own recol 
lection goes, to state to the House the cirenmstances of the case) Darin 
period of the discussion of the new pvor-law im this House, it happened that I 
addressed the House. After! had sat down—I believe immed: rel y on resum- 
ing my seat—the mght hon. baronet the Secretary for the Home Department 
drew out ot the box Opposite to him a report, from which he made charges 
against me as a rate-paying inhabitant of the Keighley union,which I knew were 
talse. That report nad been obtained by an assistant poor-law commissioner, 
Mr. Mott. A committee of this house was appointed to inquire into the alle- 
gations of that report. Magistrates, poor-law guardians, servants of the union, 
all declared, one after the other, that the report was false. A committee of 
this House declared—I am sorry to say, that that committee did not do justice 
inder the circumstances of the case—but a committee of this House declared 
that many paits of that report were overdrawn—( Hear, hear) 
ing to be put down by the report of that commutee. I then came to this House 
and asked for fresh returns ip order to procure justice for myself and the rate- 
payers of the parish. ‘The right hon. baronet at the head of the Government 
and the right hon. baronet the Secretary tor the Home Department opposed the 
granting of these returns. I, in vain, applied to this House to grant them to 
me. ‘Lhere was an inclination at first to prevent me from getting them; but, 
thanks to the noble lord the member for the city of Loudon, who said it would 
be an act of injustice on the part of the House of Commons to refuse these 
returns to me, noses were counted on this side, and the Government found 
hey would be in the minority if they resisted my application What was the 
result! ‘The returns were laid upon the table belore the end of the session, 
ind they proved that the report was false. But before another session arrived 
Mr. Mott was dismissed from his office, and was thus preveuted from being 
yrought to the bar of this House. Under the circumstances of the case it Ping 
tainly was the duty of her Mayesty’s Government to give information to the 
House and the country as to what were their reasons tor the dismissal of Mr. 
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| Mott. After his dismissal | brought this question before the notice of the House. 


[ applied to the right honourable baronet at the head of the Government to do 
justice to the ratepayers for having himsel! quoted that false report, aud he re- 
tused to doit. But [tell him there is not a ratepayer in the union who is not 
prepared to stand by me, and prove that report to be false. And until the right 
honourable baronet the Secretary for the Home Department tells me, and tnis 
House and the country, how it was that the report secretly gut into his box to 
be drawn out as an instrument to crush me as a member of this House— 
antil he explains ali the circumstances [ will not retract what | said—{Much 
noise ) 

Mr. ROEBUCK :—My question is not answered—(Cheers.) ‘The question 
{ put referred to tne honourable gentleman's assertion that an ollicer of the 
Crown, namely, the right honourable gentleman the Secretary of the Home 
Department, had used his power, as a Muuster of the Crown, to induce an offi- 


| cer employed by the Government to inake a false report ; and the honourable 


member for Kuaresborough has done no gore than lo show that the report was 


false. But the first charge remains—that the right honourable gentleman em- 


ployed his powers as a Minister of the Crown to get that false report. And that 
charge—how scandailuus it is for the honourable member not to substantiate ! 


|—(Loud cheers.) 


Mr. FERRAND (much excited) :—I can tel! the hon. member for Bath that 
he 1s not going to school me, and that he has used language towards me which 
is unbecoming this House, and himself as a gentiemau—(Great confusion, and 
loud cries of ** Order’). 

; §The Speaker interposed, and, on a cessation of the uproar, called on the 
ign member for Knaresborough to retract the expression he had jus: 
used. 
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Mr PFERRAND :—Certainly, sir, { shall do everything you call upon me to imeiber of this House, and I have a right to form my opinion of the conduct of 
i this instance. He, sir, has acted unbecoming his position as 4 member any hon. member, and if I am told that the lauguage was stronger than was 7h 
suis House in the language he used towards me—(Hear, hear.) The words warrauted, I would immediately state that I regretted its use. But one after : iy 
‘ outered were these, that the mght hon. baronet the Secretary for the Home another members have stood up against me here who have not dared to meet ry ae 
partment had taken steps to procure a false report, which he had used in this me on the hustings—(laughter)—who are jealous of me because I have the re- ne 
House for the purpose of crushing me. Those words ! used—those words I gard and the affections of hundreds of thousands of working men—{renewed 
, not retract—(* Hear, hear,” and considerable sensation). aughter)—of men whom yeu have deceived, and by whom vou have been cast - 
~ s- J. GRAHAM :—Sur, until the last words which fell from the hon. mem- off—(cheers). You think that you can crush me, but I tell you that you will tun 
er for Knaresborowgh [ looked with great indiffereuce both upon the charges, not do it Ihave a conscience void of offence, aud I stand by what I have : & 
~hieh bave been alluded to and the discussion itself—until be has deliberately said. Tee “% 
sorted that which I thought he would not have asserted to anybody, mach less) Sir JAMES GRAHAM :—There shall be no haggling or higgling. The ‘pee 
y presence, that [ had used my official power to obtain a false report— speech of the honourable member for Beverley is before the House and the th 
Cacers.) Ido not think it worth my while to move that the mere words be! ‘country. The honourable member for Knaresborough has accused me, as a hs 
down, though that is the regular course ; but { think there is no mistake Minister of the Crown, with having exerted my influence as such Minister to . 
,—(Cheers). The hon. member has stated distinctly, after some delibera- procure a false report, for the purpose of crushing a member of this House. i? } 
, because he avoided answering the question im the first instance, and the! ‘There shall be no suprise in this matter. ‘The honourable member says he has ' 
estion was repeated and having deliberated, he has said that he was prepar- not the documents with him. He shal! have time to produce them. He says, : 
:o assert that | used my official power and influence to obtain a false report ‘moreover, that I used my influence with a member of this House in the dis- i 
‘he purpose of crushing a member of this House (that member being him- “yt of a duty with which he was trusted by this House—{** No, no,” from i ta 
iod that he shall not retract the charge—( Hear, hear, hear.) Sir, I think Mr. Ferrand). [understood that he referred to the honourable member for aye 
. unpossible, considering the nature of the assertion and the position which Beverley, and that he accused me of having used my influence with that mem- Mag 
d by the favour of her Majesty, and considering that that assertion was ber—(No, uo). We have the honourable member tolerably pledged to what — 
sade deliberately—I am quite sure that the hon. member will feel as well as he did charge. There shall be no surprise in this matter. Again | say there aT 
self that it 1s impossible for the matter to rest here, and I trust, therefore, ‘shall be no higgling or haggling in this matter to-morrow. I do not appeal to viel 
i he is prepared to take the proper course for substantiating so grave a charge the generosity or the fairness of the honourable gentleman ; but I do appeal to ae 
~ Loud cheers.) the generosity and fairness of both sides of the House to compel the honourable . 
Mir. WARD, after alluding to an expression attributed to Sir R. Peel, that gentleman to-morrow to come down with his specific charge aga‘st the Mi- : 
e Factory Bill he was beaten by the Christian feelimg of the House, called (nister of the Crown and the member ofthis House whose honeur he impeaches 
Mr Ferrand toshow thathe possessed that feeling, and either declare he —(Cheers). I call upon him—or, rather, 1 call upon this House to compel +>) ae 
use the language attributed to him or had done so in the warmth of his him to make his specific charges. | challenge the hon. gentleman to any in- oe 
Ww quiry, before any tribunal, or any committee of this House, however consti- in ee 
Vir FERRAND :—I ain quite prepared to state that never used those words tuted—and I will not object to any one—to prove any such charge—(Loud 
aud Oastler”). am not Mr. Oastler’s keeper, though the right hon. cheers). 
tleman was ulla short time ago—(Cheers). As to the language used by House of Commons, A 23. oe 
_ in reference to the Nottingham election, L never said that the whole’ Early in the eveumg the Speaker having called on Mr. FERRAND, that ‘ee 
ise participated in the feeliung--I only referred to this side of the House gentleman said : VR 
which | sat, and [am quite prepared to stand by what I said I have during this mornimg minutely examined into all the speeches which I 
Mr. HOGG—1 beg the House to bear in mind that! solemnly declare | made in the manufacturing districts during the Easter recess, and which have 
jd not have taken the shghtest notice of what appeared in that paper or been published in the Times newspaper. 1 have paid particular attention to cos oe 
yoat fell from that honourable gentleman. I did not act solely on my own the leading articles of the Times, in which were certain extracts from speeches eae: 4 
ession in this matter. My teelings are not peculiarly sensitive upon any of mine, which were said to bear on the Right Hon. the Secretary of State for <f { 


ck Uknow that aman m poblic iife is subject to these attacks; but | the Home Department, and the learned member for Beverley. It is not my in- ‘Age 
e opmion of gentlemen on both sides of the House, and of gentlemen enttion to retract one syllable which I used in those speeches, nor to extenuate ie 
' this House; they deemed the attack unworthy of notice, and desired or explain away a single sentence. When I made use of that language, I used aon Ge 
take no notice of it—either out of the House or init. J admit that this the prerogative of a iree-born Englishman, and I expressed my option upon the «To 
e was in accordance with my own inpressions. [| have long been amem- public conduct of two public officers. Sur, | defy this House to deprive me of .) a 
: this House ; [have still longer been ina public situation elsewhere. that privilege. The opinion which I formed of the conduct of those two pub- eed if 
\s long as the matter rested not here, I had an honest, and | hope not a pre- lic officers is supported by the public press of the country, and 1s backed by pub- — 
ssmptuous, reliance ou my own character; and [ adopted the advice given to lic opmion. But if, in making use of those expressions, | have in any way na 
ve i thought that I might treat with contempt this vituperation, and deem wounded the personal honour of any member of the House—{ Here the honoura- ” 
cae woole a toul calumny. But, when reference is here made to a statement ble member was interrupted by load ironical cheers}—Sir, the party spirit and Pe) i 
taat I, in the discharge of my duty as a sworn officer of this House, influenced ‘unmanly bearing which was exhibited towards me last mght, and which has “Ee 
y a Minister of the Crown, had grossly abandoned that duty, and gave a ver-' ‘burst forth at this instant, should remind those honourable gentlemen—and I am as 
» vile and foul abandonment of my duty, it does not longer become ine to sure I shall be backed with the feeling of Englishmen at large—that this House . : 
reat the charge with indifference or contempt ; but I here call on the hon. gen- is the last tribunal for them to appeal to. ” bh 4 
ewan to substantiate his charge—(Loud cheers.) I call upon him to rise in| [Here the honourable gevileman paused, took up his hat, walked deliberate- i. ee 
us place, and to state anything that can leave upon the minds of this House’ ly from his seat, and bowing to the Speaker leit the House. Sir James (ra- f p 
ne slightest suspicion that, in the discharge of my public duty as a sworn offi- |ham, who had not observed this movement, rose to reply to the honourable rt LS 
4 tais Honse, L acted with any dishonesty ; and, if the hon. gentleman ‘gentleman, but as he was laying pis hat on the table, a loud burst of uproarious . Sa 
raise even a doubt or a suspicion against me, let me be covered with me-''mirth broke from all parts of the House, and, on the mght honourable baronet +e bie 
joloquy: let me depart from this House as no longer worthy of a seat) turning round and ascertaining the cause, he heartily joined in the laughter, ae 
r of association with gentlemen. But there is another view of thisques and resumed his seat. The laughter and confusion continued for some time Te 
If the hon. gentleman does not rise in his place and substantiate his and it was again and again renewed, as Mr. Borthwick (who had a notice of 
ze--. be shall tail to convince the House that there is any just ground for motion standing on the paper) attempted to address the House. Several mem- 
Lor suspicion against me—if there shall be found no reason to doubt my bers rose together to order, and Mr. Roebuck pertinaciously insisted that the 
r or integrity—let the hon. member be branded as a foul and false calum- swbyect of Mr. Ferrand’s speech should not be allowed to drop, as he would ‘gh 
vtor, let hum stand convicted before the House and the country, and let him muve on ut, if no other member was so induced The general call of 
sider whether he is worthy to sit in this House, or to communicate with the House being im favour of the honourable member for Beverley, that gentle- ‘ fe 
Ucmen—{ Loud cheers} repeat my solemn declaration that I had not the ‘man at length addressed the Speaker. | 
est intention of noticing this question ; but, as it has been brought under = Sir JAMES GRAHAM intimated that the manner in which Mr. Ferrand had > # 
juce of this House; a reply has been necessarily called for from me. | fled—literally running away from both his accusations, disposed him to leave a 
1ow throw myself, not upon one side of the house alone, but upon the other as the matter where it was. But as the honour of every member, all of whom - 
».|\—[cheers]—and | make an appeal to gentlemen—an appeal which | know were regarded as * honourable,’’ was in the hands of the House, it was for it r. 
aways responded to. Simece | have sat in this House | have never applied to determine what course it should a jopt. . Se 
‘aseat on a single committee, and at the same time | have never refused to The SPEAKER, who was appealed tv, advised all discussion to be dropped «ae 
scuarge, to the best of my ability, any important duties which this House and that the course pursued in Mr. ()Conneil’s case should be adopted, which 5 
tay Lave imposed on me—[{Cheers } In the discharge of any ungrateful du- |was to read the accusation, and Mr. Ferrand’s admission of it, at the table of be 
id as the sworn officer of this House, | claim—i have a mght to demand the House, and then to proceed according to pleasure. Ye % 
i support—{ Loud cheers.) If I have been in anything guilty, lam wil- ‘The debate was ultimately adjourned until the following evening. ee 
zg to submit to the consequences, and to be branded with intamy ; butif the House of Commons, April 24. Re 
ventieman does not raise any doubt or suspicion against me—if he does, Sur J. GRAHAM resumed the discussion on this subject by shortly moving Le 
\ostantiate his charge, let hi be branded um the manner and in the mode that the passages in Mr. Ferrand’s speech at Leeds retlecting on Mr. Hogg and a 
conduct deserves. {Loud cheers. ] humself should be read by the clerk of the House. 1 ae 
Mr. FERRAND :—The honourable member has totally mistaken the lan-| After the Speaker had inquired whether the hon. member for Knaresborough es 
sage Lused. If the honourable member for Bath had given me notice of his was in his place, to which no answer was revurned, Hi 
on to bring forward this subject, or f the honourable member for Mon-| Su R. PEEL moved * That this House will take the complaint into con- ‘o 
rose had mentioned his iteution, | would have had the newspaper in my sideration on Friday next ; and, if the House should adopt that motion, I will <a | 
sind. L have not at present the language which I used, and I have not so fair then move that Mr. Ferrand do attend m his place on that day” —(Cheers). D ora : -¥ 
‘i opportumty of detending myself as | otherwise should have had. When!) Su GEORGE CLERK seconded the resolution. : 
‘ue language to which the hon. member for Beverley referred, J alluded) Mr. DISKAELI, bumseit a member of the Nottingham election committee, ee 
teeling of the House. | saia, that whilst the honourable member wasj bore testunony to the high character of Mr. Hogg, and to his perfect fairness Ba ‘ 
a 


sagging aad higglig through his explauation, this side of the House had his-|jon the occasivu in question. But he conceived tnat the House was pursuing a ‘ i) 
coed with disgust, that only une member cheered, and that member was the most injudicious course m taking up the matter as it had done. In his opinion 

:ot hon. baronet the Secretary of State for the Home Department. | be- the accusation should have been treated by those gentlemen whom it concern- 
«ve toat was the language | used. If 1 nad the paper here | would be pre- jed as they thought proper -— 


pared lo say what were the words | used, and I would be prepared to stand by | Lord J. MANNERS contended that there was, m reality, nothing im Mr. wise 
‘cu The words of the leading article, | have said, are correct. If 1 have Ferrand’s speech to support the argument that he had made a distinct charge eal 
\ sutfievently explained, to-morrow I will bring down the Trmes: by that | against Mr. Hogg. Believing that he would move “ The previous question,” we | ong 
‘cistand. J wall not retract the words which were uttered as the consequence jas an amendment to the motion of Sir R. Peel. y Sonne 


o\ « delaberate intention. Has the hon. member forgotten that what fell from, Mr. SMYTHE seconded the amendment. He thought it most inexpedient 
a was calculated to make a strong impression on the minds of the House, and unwise to call upon Mr. Ferrand to prove what he had expressed merely as 
and of the country, that the hon. member could not hold his peace, and, after|\a belief :— 

ve report was presented, deemed it to stand up, and by the half What hon. member im this House wil take upon himself to prove any one of 


uur to yustify his dee sion '—(Hear, hear.) Iam a public man, as well as a his beliefs’ The most prevalent belief here is in the right bon, member for 
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Tamworth, and will any man undertake to prove that belief !—(Cheers and 
laughter). The hon. member for Finsbury believes in the six points of the 
charter : is he prepared to prove his belief !—(Cheers). 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE : Ta, I am—(Loud laughter). 

Mr. SMYTHE : Then it will be a curious exposition. I will say what I be- 
lieve,but I must not be expected to bring forward my proofs. I believe that we 
attribute at once the whole of this mischief to the hon. member for Bath—| 
(Cheers). Onthis matter there seems to have been something like an under- 
standing between purity and power ; but, if [ am called upon to justify this, 
belief, I can only say that I derive it from an intimate study of the political ca- 
reer of the hon. gentleman. | have seen him attempting to deceive, by cover- 


ing servility with a show of spurious patriotism, and by masking his real de-. 


(ironical cheers)—I deny your right to try me on this charge ; in the name of 
the people of England I pronounce this self-constituted Court of Honour to be 


an illegal and an unconstitutional court; and, sir, in the name of the people ot 


'|England, | refuse to plead at its bar. 


Sir J. GRAHAM said he by no means rose to address the House in answer 
to the speech of the Hon. Gentleman who had just satdown Bat his Hon. 
Friend the Member for Beverley had, in distinct terms, denied the accuracy of 
the charge preferred against him by the Hon. Member for Knaresborough. He 
(Sir J. Graham) had not given to the House any statement or assurance in re- 
ference to the facts relating to the charge which was then under the considera- 
tion of the House, and it was only for that purpose, before he retured from the 
House, that he rose to address them. Now, before the House proceeded fur- 


I have seen him aspersing all men | |ther with the consideration of this subject, they should hear his statement. 


signs under the appearance of liberality. 
in hopes of securing the favour of one man, and assailing all men that he might/'The Hon. Gentleman had referred to the authority of this tribunal, and said 
\Ithat he did not come to ask the opinion of the House as to the accusation. But 


fawn upon one man ; perpetually allowing us clearly to understand that, were 
he not the Diogenes of Bath, he would be the Alexander of Tamworth—(Cheers| he (Sir J. Graham) as the accused was entitled to ask them for their acquittal 
| 1 
and justification. He was in a condition to ask for that decision, and he had a 


and laughter from all parts of the House). The whole of this mischief—the 

whole of this ill feeling—is, I believe, owing to the hon. member for Bath. He |right to state what the answer was, both as to what concerned bunself person- 

took the hon. member for Knaresborough by surprise—(hear)—he has taken jally or what concerned the Hon. Member for Beverley. The first charge, in 

the House by surprise—(cheers)—he has taken the country by surprise, and 1 |which he alone was concerned, was couched in these few words—that he was a 
person who had teken steps to procure a false report, for the purpose of crush- 


doubt not that people out of-doors will feel great sympathy with the hon. mem- 
ber for Knaresborough, especially when they see the md post poning the con-!|ing the Hon. Member for Kuaresborough, and that he afterwards dismissed the 


sideration of the condition of the poor, postponing the discussion of the poor,|poor wretch whom he had used as his degraded and ignominious instrument. 
law, in order, at the instance and instigation of the hon. member for Bath,)|He had with the utmost diligence endeavoured to ascertain whether he had had 
to entertain this paltry personality—(l.oud cheers). Nor, let me add, will their jany communication, direct or indirect, with Mr. Mott im reference to the report. 
surprise be abated because they see in the person of the hon. member for Bath |He was unable to find a trace of any correspondence with the assistant-com- 
the remarkable antithesis of a rebel's agent and a Queen's counsel, a panegy-,|missioner—(Loud cheers). He had endeavoured to find any trace of commu- 
rist of Papineau and a champion of a Secretary of State—(Continued cheers).||nication with the commissioners, the central authority under whose directions 


'|the assistant-commissioners acted, but could find no trace of any such commu- 


4 
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,_|nication. 
ae” moved the consideration of the complaint of Mr. Ferrand " Mr. S. WORTLEY expressed his belief that Mr. Ferrand did not intend to a 
\|charge Sir J. Graham with procuring a false report in the sense of suborning 
wearer asked whether the Hon. Member for Knaresborough was in false evidence. He wished his Hon. Friend to say whether Le was placing the 


jight construction on his language. 
r. FERRAND then said :—Sir, I owe, in the first place, an apology to this! |"® oe guag 


House for having been the unintentional means of taking up so much of its 
valuable time. Had the Hon. and Learned Member for Bath not taken me un- 
awares the other evening, I should, on reflection, have given him the answer 
that the Hon. Member for Finsbury (Mr. Duncombe) said he would have given | 
But, sir, having in the hurry of the moment been induced to reply to the ques- 
tion of the Hou. and Learned Member, | am sorry that I should have been the | 
cause of thus taking up the time of the House. | owe another apology, str, | 
to the working classes in the factory districts, that | should have been the means |g) R PEE, then said he should propose a resolution, which, after reciting 
this evening of depriving them of one moment of that sacred tine which they |})¢ charges made by Mr. Ferrand, should state that Sur J. Graham and J. W. 
were expecting would be employed this evening in debating a question of vital ‘Hogg, Esq., having denied the imputations made against them, aud W. B. Fer- 
importance—a question to them of life or death. | hope the House will do me jrand, Esq , having declined to attempt to substantiate those charges, the House 
the justice to believe that, if any remarks of mine, either of a public or of 4/'was of opinion that the imputations made by the latter Hon. Member were 
private nature, should have wounded the feelings of any individual, | shall ever! wholly unfounded and calummous, and did not affect in the shghtest degree tne 
be prepared to give that explanation to that individual which one man of honour |»gnour and character of the Hon. Members against whom the iunputations were 
has a right to expect from another. It appears to me, sir, that there have been ade. 

unfounded conclusions arrived at as to what I said im reference to the subject!| “{he resolution was carried without a division, and the discussion rather un- 
now brought before the House. On Monday evening, as far as iny recollection leg nectedly terminated. ‘The beuches of the House, which had been excessively 
goes, | said to this House that I believed that every word of inine, as reported||.-owded. were immediately almost deserted 

in the Times newspaper, which related tothe Right Hon the Secretary of | , eres 
State for the Home Bicaranent and to the Hon. and Learned Member for | ‘ 
Beverley was strictly true; but that | would not vouch for them untl I had fi oreign Summarp. 
again referred to that paper, and if they were correct | would come down the, so 


following day and fearlessly and boldly, before this House, either avow or dis-! Tur Pottock Famity.—Lonpon Suors.—Let us resume our stroll, and our 
avow them. { redeemed my pledge to this House. |jcasual observations as we proceed along the leading line of the world of saop- 


I came down with the won| pal 
intention of doing so, and so 1 did. Sir, the House labours under an incorrect jkeepers. There is one historical shop—a shop that has made a fortune and 
impression when it supposes that I was driven from the House by the rude These it stands, 2 menumiom of the supremacy of honest 


and) a family. 
unmanly interruption which was offered me by the Hon. Member opposite—| bumble industry, in this great and powerful country. ‘There you see it, an 
(cries of * No, no,” from the Opposition benches)—or that { fled from the| /estate of five or ten thousand pounds a year to the tradesman, and the means 
charge. Sir, the charge which was made against me was that I used language! |°! a decent livelihood to numbers of industrious heads of families, and yet it 
at Leeds affecting those two Hon. Gentlemen, and I admitted I had done so. |‘ only a saddler’s shop. Cut of that shop bave been turned boys, sons of the 
admit so, for every word in that paper is what | uttered at the Leeds meetin jsaddler who stitched therem. These boys have gone to schoo! and college, 
When | left this Hieuse | adopted a precedent which has been pursued by Hoe land have returned with all the honours that intellectual labour can extort from 
Members placed under the peculiar circumstances of myself. 1 retired from||Colleges and schools. ‘The eldest son of that saddier bas pushed himself 
the House, considering it would be improper in me, and impertinent towards [“8?U8" the several gradations of an arduous profession to a highly respecta- 
the House, if | remained one moment longer. Having redeemed my pledge, j||ble station; the second son of the saddler is at the head, and ts contessed 
left, lest I might be an impediment to the free discesdion of the subject. J jworthily to be at the head, of a profession the most distinguished by public ho- 
have been ordered by the House of Commons to appear in my seat to-day, and||"©0"* and rewards of any in this country. He has long been a senator and an 
1 respectfully obeyed the summons, as i will obey every summons or order this jadvocate, and before these pages see the light, may probably be a peer. The 
House may give me if it is justified in ordering—{ Laughter]. 1 ain given to ‘third son of that saddler has extended in distant lands the power and glory o! 
understand that, if | was prepared in my place this evening to plead guilty to jus country by force of arms, and stands confessedly one of the most distinguish- 
the charge which the Hon. and Learned Gentleman has made against me yiled warnors of his time. What an accumulation of honours in one family ! 


shall receive a free pardon at his hands—that if 1 donot plead guilty the H | What an illustration of the height to which, in this couatry, the son of the 
P P woe: House lhumblest may, if he is worthy, attain ! Physiology of London Life. 


will then proceed to pass sentence on me without even examining any evidence | 
—(Cries of * No, no ’)—that it will proceed to pass sentence on me without} ‘THE Scene or Scor.ann’s History.—Here, in this small midland flat ef 
roducing any evidence as to the construction to be put upon my words. I ho |Scotland, scarcely sixty German square miles, is inclosed the whole history ot 
I shail be allowed to say one word as to the conduct hitherto pursued by this we country. Here, close to each other, are to be found all the most famous 
self-constituted Court of Honour. Mr. Speaker, no man, sir, ever sat in that||places im the land, the old royal residences of Perth, St:rling, and Edinburgh ; 
chair who conducted himself with more strict impartiality, more gentlemanly |here, too, moreover, are to be found, at short distances, the most important and 
demeanour, or more graceful bearing than yourself—(Cheers]. But, sir, in this! |largest towns in the kingdom, Glasgow, Edinburgh, Paisley, Dundee ; here, 
new office as judge of this self-constituted Court of Honour, you yourself have |equally near to each other, are to be seen all the famous fields of battle, Stir- 
found the greatest difficulty in acting as an impartial judge. Sir, the other lling, Falkirk, Bannockburn, &c , on which Scotland’s fate was so often de- 
evening, when that common informer applied to me—(Loud cries of * Order,||cided. Here, in this narrow space, was developed every thing which was iin- 


Sir R. PEEL said he was willing to receive any explanation from Mr. Fer- 
jrand, but he presuined that Hon. Gentleman did not intend to make any further 
observation—(Mr. Ferrand saudi: ‘** Not im this House.”’) Sir Robert was pro- 
ceeding, when the Speaker intunated that it was the custom for Hon. Members 
immediately concerned to leave their places. Upon this Mr. Ferrand quietly 
walked up the House and left it. Sir J. Graham and Mr. Hogg followed his 
example. Some laughter was created by the withdrawal of Mr. P. Borthwick 
at the same time. 


order.) J retract the words, but I will never retract the sentiment—( Partial 
cheering). Sir, when that public accuser—(interruption)—it is a parliamentary 
phrase, and it is ungenerous to attempt to interrupt ine. Sir, when thac public) 
accuser applied to me the epithet of falsehood the other evening, | declared. 
that the language was ungentlemanly. You called me to order. Sir, when! 
one of the witnesses in this prosecution read his evidence against me, he sup- 
ported it by engrafting on that evidence a leading article in the Times newspa-' 
per. Sur, the leading men of both political parties in this House attacked me! 
in violent language. Nay, one of them, in language unjustifiable, charged me| 
with a crime, sir, of which he himself was guilty. is he a fit judge to sit here? 
] admit that a more noble or generous-hearted man never trod the soil of Bri- 
tain ; but, under the excitement of the moment, he uttered expressions which 
were quite unjustifiable. Sir, the shouts of revenge which issued from the jury 
were also within your hearing ; and let the House recollect that the Prime M1- 
nister of England, when | had scarcely left these walls, declared in this House 
that, by having done so, | had deprived it of gratifying itself with a great deal 
of amusement—(“ Hear, hear,’ and cheers). Sir, as a Member of this House 
I protest against these proceedings. In the name of the people of England— 


country were compelled to follow. 


portant and decisive for Scotland. Here was formed the Anglo-Saxon lan- 
guage of Scotland, which overpowered the Celtic of the Hightands. Here the 
reformation first gained a firm footing, and the Highlands and the rest of the 
ere, after the union, were first introduced 
the wonderful creations of British manufacturing industry. And here, in this 
space between sea and sea, are the best communications by water, road, and 
rail; first and foremost, the Forth and Clyde Canal, then an old broad military 
road between Glasgow and Edinburgh, and lastly, between the two, and daily 
superseding both, the large new railroad which goes direct from Edinburgh to 
Glasgow, and which connects them by different branches with various other 
parts of the country. Kohl’s Travels in Scotland. 
Aw Iron Pacooa.—Chinkeang was one of the last places subjugated, and 
here was discovered a small pagoda, made entirely of cast iron. Some have 
called it Gutzlaff's Pagoda, for he is said to have been the first to find it out ; 
and it excited so much attention, that the question was at one time mooted, as 
to the possibility of taking it to pieces, and conveying it to England, as a re- 
markable specimen of Chinese antiquity. Nor would this have been at all 
impossible ; for, although it had seven stories, it was altogether little more than 
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30 feet high, and each story was cast in separate pieces. [t was of an octan- 
gular shape, and had orginally been ornamented iu high relief on every side, 
tnough the lapse of ages had much defaced the ornaments. [t was calculated 
by Mr. Gutzlaff, that this remarkable structure must be at least twelve hun- 
dred years old, jadging from the characters still found oo it. Whatever its 
age may be, there can be no question that it proves the Chinese were acquain:- 
ed with the art of casting large masses of iron, and of using them both for so- 
lidity and for ornament, centuries before it was adopted in Europe. One can 
scarcely help regretting that this littke pagoda was not taken to pieces and 
brought to England, as a much finer and more worthy trophy, than all the guns 
captured during the war. Voyage of the * Nemesis.” 

Sunxpay in GLascow.—No greater contrast can be imagined than that be- 
tween the streets of Glasgow on a Saturday, and the same streets on a Sun- 
day morning. On Saturday the rich stay at home, and leave the field to the 
poor ; on Sunday the rich fill the streets, and one looks round in vain for the 
poor. On Saturday one may see the people in want of bread and work ; on 
the Sunday the church-going, bread-possessing folk in the streets of Glasgow. 
The Sunday is, as is well known, more strictly kept in Scotland than in Eng-| 
land; aud although a London Sunday has a very sober appearance to the, 
stranger who comes from Paris, or indeed from any part of the continent, yet 
in this particular respect London appears a veritable Sodom and Gomorrah, 
when compared with Glasgow and Edinburgh. One hears and sees in Glas- 
gow, the whole Sunday through, nothing but ree and ladies wandering 
in long trains from one church to another also visited some churches ou 
this day ; but | must confess that | received little edification from the discourses: 
of the preachers, although some of them, and especially one, was recommended 
to me as one of the most eloquent orators of Glasgow. There is a certain 
apostolic vehemence, a certain exaggerated and oriental mode of expression in 
the discourse of these presbyterian preachers, which stand im marked opposition 
to the sunplicity of their external service, and the whole character of the peo- 
ple. ‘They all speak in the manner of our Ethertield preacher, Crummacher ; 
and forthis reason ut 1s, | suppose, that his writings find here more numerous 
readers than in Germany. Besides this, all their flowers of oratory and images 
have a stereotype appearance, and do not give one the lun pression, OF the con- 
viction, that they proceed, warm and living, from a heart glowing with zeal.| 
It is the same fiery, Calvimistic spurt which Knox transplanted to Scotland, 
and breathed into his fellow-countrymen, and which still botls over in the ser- 
inons of these orators. In very deed must John Knox have been an extraordi- 
nary man, that he could stamp his spirit and his character onfa whole nation in) 
so enduring a manner, nay, that he even did it, to a certain extent, 
against the will and the nature of the genus of this people. For the 
cold, calculating, reasoning, northern character of the Scottish nation seems 
little suited tor religious fanaticism, a thing which one would consider much! 
more fitted for races of a fiery disposition, such as 1s to be found among the! 
Spaniards, Arabians, and other people Kohl's Travels in Scotland, | 

It is gratifying to find that the Letters and Despatches of the ummortal Nel- 
son are at length about to be collected and published, in a form corresponding 
with Colonel Gurwood’s celebrated work, * The Wellington Despatches ” 
‘The task has been undertaken by a gentleman, Sir Harris Nicolas, whose pre-' 
vious publications are strong evidence of his fitness ; indeed, we should have)| 
some difficulty in fixing upon one better calculated, trom talents and industry.) 
to accomplish the object ; and we, therefore, appeal to all who are in posses-|, 
sion of letters and other documents to come forward and assist Sir Harris in 
the completion of a work of such vast national importance 

Naval and Military Gazette 

Lonpon Bankers.—The return of the amounts of cheques passed through) 
the Clearing House, to which the private bankers of the city of London have! 
alone access, stews that in the year 1840 vo less a sum than very nearly nine 
hundred and e ghty millions was cleared. ‘The present returns give the clear- 
ances of the three principal private bankers, viz for Messrs. Barclay and Co 
£107,000,000 ; for the Messrs. Glyn, £105,000,000 ; aud for Messrs. Jones, 
Loyd, and Co. £103,000,000. Eacn cf these firms have an immense discount, 
as well railway es otLer general business. Were the joint-stock banks admitted 
to the clearing house, and the west-end banks, it is calculated that the amount, 
of cheques that would have passed through must have been at least £250,000, 
000 worth more 


| 


Daricties. 


At the battle of Trafalgar, a generous British sailor seeing a brother tar| 
bleeding profusely from a severe wound, ran to his assistance. He had no) 
sooner raised him from the deck ou which he fell, than the wounded man said, 
* Thank you, Jack ; end please God, I'll do the same for you before the fight’s 
over.” } 

A joke is told of Valabreque, Catalini’s husband, that, when Madame com- 
plained tu him, at some concert, that the pianoforte was too high for her voice, 
meaning, of course, in pitch, he sent for a carpenter to shorten the legs of the 
tustrument | 

A poor man lately applied to a charitable lady in London to procure his ad-), 
mission to an hospital. She replied that she only subscribed to a lying-in hos -) 
pital—* That's the very thing ma’amn,” said he, * for I have been so long lying, 
out, that | now want to le m.” 

George IV., when Prince of Wales, used to return the bows of all persons, 
in the streets except beggars. He justified the omission by remarking, that to 
return a beggars bow without giving him any thing would be a mockery, and 
ae for the purpose of bestowing 4 sixpence would secm ostentatious in a) 

rince. 

A Tenner Apiev.—Siduey Smith is a facetious fellow. On Bishop 
wyn leaving England for his diocese of Cannibals in New Zealand, Sidney took 
leave of him with tears in his eyes, and in these terms :—** Good bye, Selwyn |! 
I hope you will disagree with the man that eats you !” 

CHARACTERISTIC Tessse-The famous Mr. Anmer gong through a street. 
in Windsor, two boys looked out of a one pair of stairs window, and cried—) 
* There goes Mr Anmer that makes so many bulls.’ He hearing them, look-_ 
ed up saying, * You rascals, | know you well enough, and if I had you here I'd 
kick you down stairs.”’ 


A Rerry.—The Duke of Marlborough, struck with the warlike air and fine 


lenheim, exclaimed, Had 
figure of a soldier taken prisoner at the battle of Blenheim, exc 


‘by, however, in consideration of his years and their attendant infirmities, be- 


adier, it would not} 


the French army contained 50,000 men similar to that 
were men enough 


have been beaten.” “* Eh! morbleu,” said the soldier, “ 
like me, but the army needed a general like you.” 
A Hinr.—* Recollect sir,” said a tavern keeper to a 


gentleman 
about leaving his house without paying “ reckoning”—* recollect, sir, if you 
lose your purse, you didn’t pull it out here,” 


who was | 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JUNE 1, 1844. 


In the conversation which ensued in the House of Lords on the occasion of 
the inquiry made concerning the recal of Lord Ellenborough from India, we 
were irresistibly struck, both by the tone assumed by the Duke of Wellington 
in his grace’s reply, and by the apparent—to us at least—fallacies which had 
place in his remarks ; moreover the whole of the Duke’s observations seemed 
to us to savour of the Commander-in-chief’s orders delivered in the Senate 
house. We are among the warmest admirers of that great man, and respect 
even what we believe to be his errors, because we have the most confident be- 
lief in his political honesty, and know that his moral courage keeps pace with 
his convictions. But a long and successful military career, succeeded by a 
long and popular weight in the state, are apt to produce arbitrary authority in 
the first place, and a certain, though perhaps unconscious, assumption in the 
second. These characteristics, unless we greatly mistake the matter, have 
been manifested on the occasion to which we refer; and should this prove to 
be the case no one will regret it more than ourselves, for it will be a dim spot 
onthe general brightness of the Duke's escutcheon. But let us refer to the 
details as given in the English Journals. 

To Lord Colchester’s question about Lord Ellenborough’s recal, the Duke 
remarks that the Directors of the East India Company have acted with indis- 
cretion in making that reca!, he even strengthens that expression afterwards 
by saying that it was an act of gross indiscretion. And why! Because, as a 
hody, they have no knowledge of the mstructions under which Lord Ellenbo- 
rough has acted ; he excepts the Secret Committee, however, from that igno- 
rance, but the Secret Committee voted in the Court of Directors, and the vote 
was unanimous for the recal. Now, whether we suppose that no communica- 
tion was ever inade by the Secret Committee, nor by any one of them, te the 
Court, yet the Secret Committee were by every moral law entitled to vote ac- 
cording to their own ward convictions founded on their actual acquaintance with 
facts. And although the Court of Directors, as a body, might uot be officially 
cognisant of the instructions given to the Governor General by the Govern- 
ment, at home, it is much more than probable that they were all individually 
acquainted with them, and that acquaintance ought in moral justice to have 
weight in the consideration of the vote ; yet with all this—the vole was unani- 
mous. But, again, the Duke states that the recal * has been in contemplation 
by these same gentlemen in respect to this very same Governor-general in the 
course of the past twelve months, and that they were precat/ed upon to alter 
their resolution, and not proceed to bis recal.””. Now how were the Directors 
so prevailed upon’ If by mere entreaty it was a most undignified proceeding ; 
if by argument and reasou shewn, then the court, as a body, could not be so 
entirely ignorant of the government instructions to Lord Elienborough, as the 
Duke at first gives it to be understood, and yet, after al! this, the recal is made, 
and ifts unanimous. 

The reply of his Grace to Lord Clanricarde, that he could not * tell to-night 
what papers would be laid upou the table in reference to the subject,” was an 
evidence, we must say it, of peevish and disappointed feeling thereon, and was 
moreover disrespectiul to the house. The Duke and Sir Robert Peel, proba- 
bly were, and certainly ought to have been aware before they went down to the 
house that night, that the mteresting question would be put to them, and 
should have been prepared to stop the enquiry cautiously when it should have 


| got tothe extent they imtended to reach; and the Duke of Wellington ought 


to have been able to reply, generally at least, to Lord Clanricarde’s question as 
to the production of communications. 

But a subsequent, and the latest remark of the Duke, is that which should 
be most strongly protested agaist ; it is given after a disgusting and fulsome 
observation of a noble and learned lord, to which we shall presently turn; and 
is evidently intended to cut short any farther enquiry. The Duke says, * All I 


_ can say is, that her Majesty's government have pronounced their entire appro- 


cal of the conduct of the Governor-general " Now what does this mean! It 
means to remind the government that having indorsed that opinion by moving 
the thanks of Parliament to Lord Ellenborough, they, for consistency’'s sake, 
must not virtually retract it ;—it means that the government, by this remark, 
take the onus of his lordship's conduct off his shoulders and take it upon them- 


| selves; and it means that the government fancies itself strong enough to bear 


both his lordship and themselves through all that may ensue after his return. 

Tn all this we say not, nor do we insinuate, anything tending to premature 
conclusions on the conduct of Lord Ellenborough. He may be perfectly im- 
maculate, the Court of Directors may have acted with very bad judgment, or 
they may have given way to unjustifiable prejudices ; the political adversaries 
of his lordship had, with a most correct feeling, withdrawn their motion cou- 


cerning him, the moment that they were aware he would soon be at home to 


answer for pimself; Sir Robert Peel had with great tact and sound discretion 
shortened the discussion of the subject in the House of Commons on that very 
night ; and we cannot but feel regret that the Duke should have put him- 
self into so partizan a position, by petulant expression, and into so arbitrary a 
light by his ex cathedra intimation, as he did that night. Rare indeed is it 
that this great and distinguished man either forgets himself, or is much ia the 


cause the Duke enjoys a reputation, and his opinions carry with them a pres- 
tige of authority, such as preclude the notion of overlooking them in matters 


of important general interest. 
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But while we look with regret upon the occasional weakness of a Welling- the widow who had exalted him, and who believed herself entitled to gover, 
ton, what must be the feeling of every reflecting person on viewing the ter- during her life. He became so restive that the then Governor General, Lord 
giversation, joined with the gross, absurd adulation exhibited by a Brougham? Wm. Bentinck, thought it necessary to visit Gialior, the modern eapital, 
What says this once popular vindicator of the independence of Parliament! fering his mediation to allay the disturbances. He was metfectual, howev, 
In a speech which, throughout was a panegyric—a deserved one—upon the for the young Maharajah compelled the Baiza Bace, who had raised him, 
Duke's career, bat which was nauseating for the adulation of its style, he quit his territories Now, in this case the Anglo-Indian Government does nor 
dares to say ‘as the noble Duke censured the act of that body, (the Court of seem to have thought itself authorised to interfere any farther, in the domes. 
Directors) and his opinion would have a proper effect not only in England and tc squabbles of the country, and the Baiza Baee could not obtain from thene: 
in Europe, but in India also, he (Lord Brougham) did not think that there any assistance. It appears also that even as late as the year 1840 the nex: 
could be any one bold enough, in either house of Parliament, to defend that ill-- Governor General, Lord Auckland.visited Jankayee Seindiah at his capital, and 
fated proposition for the recal of his noble friend.” Lord Brougham said this! was received with a most magnificent welcome 
Did he seriously believe that al! parliamentary independence died, either when, But now a similar event takes place with regard to a successor, to tiat 
Henry Brougham was elevated to the upper honse, or when Lord Brougham which has just been described. Jankayce Seindiah dies early in 1843, and the 
and Vaux vacated his seat on the woolsack! Let him speak for himsel/, if Maharanee Baee, or Queen dowayer, herself a child of but twelve years of age, 
he knows himself ; but let him not browbeat every honest statesman in the Im- appoints the nearest kinsman of Jankajee to succeed him. This was a boy of 


perial Parliament by thus assuming their political cowardice He did not be-|' pine years old; the Maharanee Baee therefore exercised the power of regent 
This unc, known asle the Ma- 


lieve his own remark however, (unless he had been a mere bully in the House jin connection w.th the uncle of the late ruler 
of Commons,) and it was only intended as a climax to a flattering speech which, ma-Salub, presently began to make enquiries into certain misconduct and de- 
the Duke sees through falcations of Daola-Khasjee, the late minister, who, however, turned out too 
In whatever way the matter may terminate, it cannot be denied that in this powerful, for a mutiny ensued, the Mama Sahib was obliged to quit Gwalior 
incipient stage of it the remarks of the Marquisses Clanricarde and Norman- and the British Resident accompanied him, Khasjee brought over the Maha 
by were discreet and moderate, and the gentle remonstrance of Lord Camp- ranee Baee to his party, and these two usurped the whole sovereign power ; 
bell could not but be felt, even by that noble Duke, whose feelings we should but, apparently apprehensive of the mterference of the Angle Indian Gov: rn- 
be sorry to find wounded unnecessarily, under any circumstances. But we; men! ,they sent troops and ar:illery to the banks of the Chumhul, to oppose ti 
must not hear of the hand of power or authority stopping the mouths of inde- passage of the English if the latter should present themselves. 
pendent legislators, nor of a premature sentence, whether of approbation or of! Jy will probably be thought that this, like the former disturbance, was a do- 
censure, being pronounced, whilst there is so much to be said on both sides of mestic squabble, and that the Anglo Indian gevernment would not inter‘ere 
the question. init. Not so; the Governor General, Lord Ellenborough, apparently saw a 
There has been much attempt to “ make capital” out of the in'emperate new feature in the case, in the departure or expulsion (should the latter be the 
demeanour of Mr. Ferrand. Now, whilst we admit the impossibility of de case) of the Resident, and considered that non-interference was ne longer pro- 
fending him against the charge made upon him by Mr. Roebuck, we cannot per. Sir Hugh Gough assembled a large force at Agra, and Lord Elleuborough 
but thi k that he was unfairly treated. [It was wrong in Mr, Ferrand to ad- jy person joined him there ; the Mahrattas were terrified on learning the intel- 
vance an assertion, however true in itself, or however firmly believed by him,, hgence, they sent in Khasjee, as a prisoner, to propitiate his excellency, who 
which he could not substantiate by proof. It places a man in an awkward pre-! sent him in chains to Agra; but nevertheless continued the march of the An. 
dicament, compelling him either to retract, or to Lave denial thrust down his glo Indian army, with purpose to besiege Gwalior, the capital, which place wes 
throat ; and we krow that there are to be found persons in the world who by many considered impregnable, and where his lordship seems to have deter- 
will not hesitate a denia! even of facts themselves, if they believe that proof gined to derive laurels as a conqueror. 
is not forthcoming. Mr. Ferrand’s warmth overran his discret on, for there is Upon entering the Gwalior territory a proclamation was made, that the ar- 
little doubt that he believed what he said, and hence to be baited as be was,’ my did not come “as an enemy, but as a friend to the Maharajah, bound by 
with the mward consciousness that he did not deserve the infliction, could not treaty to protect his highness’ person, and to maintain his sovereign authority 
bat irritate him greatly. Be all that as it might, the question itself was out against all who are disobedient and disturbers of the peace.” Hereupon the 
of place, and Mr. Roebuck was not involved in it. It wes the trck of a mis Mahrattas began anew to negociate ; they had already sent in the offender 
chief-maker, and such is essentially the occupation of that honourable genile- Khasyee ; and they now made arrangements forthe entrance of the Maharance 
man. Nor do we think that, apart from carrying his immediate poin’, he made! Baee into the British camp, when the army of the latter moved forward in sepa- 
much “capitel”’ out of it. ‘he question itself which gave rise to ii—we! rate jines, and found themselves opposed at Maharaypoor and Punniar, at both 


— the oe hours’ clause question—is one of so much importance, and ove! of which places we have recently had the results in the accounts of the splen- 
which detente steps, that we are hardly sorry forthe did victories ; the ultimatum of which has been the occupation of Gwalior by 
the British, and the restoration to authority, under certain stipulations, of the 
. ga litle protracted. The ulti-! Mama Sahib and the Maharanee Baee, as the regents of Gwalior; the boy- 

matum will work and wear the better for it. 

Pe he king of course being out of all question save in name 

Now here seems to be the pinching part of the question. Had the Anglo- 
Indian Government any right to interfere in thisdomestic broil? If they had, 
Gwalior question will be among the most important subjects connected with — 
his lordship’s administration as Governor-general of India; it will doubtless’ as in the case of Lord Win. Bentinck’ Did the retirement of the Resident 


Tapes: 


GWALIOR. 
It is very evident that upon the return of Lord Ellenborough to England the 


from Gwalior alter the case, le having. it is presumed, retired voluntarily, 
occupy a prominent place both in parliamentary debates, and in editorial re-| : di: J ; 
: whereas he might have remaimed, and acknowledged, #s ts usual, the govern- 


mark, and like all other stirring topics of the day, will be matter of venera! ’ , 
. 8 ment de facto for the time being’ If tue case was altered by the retireme 
animadversion. Nevertheless it is a subject but vaguely understood, for inde- : 
: : or expulsion of the Kesident, would not a frm remonstrance from such a pow- 
pendently of its incidents having place a long wav off, and in a region but par- " _ 
e ' eras the Anglo Indian Government have been likely to efleet the restoration 
tially known to general readers, those incidents aud their cause have been re- . . “ott ‘ 
, if order and right in Gwalior In fact were the hostilities which finally took 
peated in scraps and dispatches, with: but little connection, and detailing con- | fiabl th by th t t by t 
te abie, the positions ol Lie powers, or e@ slate oj the 
I d negotiations pending immediately before the two engagements above alluded 
n order to make the subject a little more distinctly understood an excellent to’ d ‘ 
. o hese are the matters in question, an in the discussion the opinions 
article thereon has been published in the last * Blackwood,” which we would , : 2? 
h , d F the Duke are likely tohave great weight. lis Grace has been over all 
ave inserted in our journal but for two or three reasuns. In the first place 
*| ground, he has fought and won upon :t, be knows well the Mahratta charac- 
the paper is too jengthy for our purpose, secondly, it is too comprehensive in 
: ter, and we should not be surprised ifhe have had old vengeances to complete, 
its plan, as it includes several subjects foreign to the matter of Gwalior, and, op 
. . ’ | or old punishments to conclude, against parges and places in that region. ‘Tie 
thirdly, we presume to differ on certain points from the writer. We shall en-| °G 
. : é 2 capture of Gwalior will seem to the Duke like carrying forward his former y 
deavour to give a brief lucid view of the case, isolated from other subjects, and) : 
hos ; : 9 ries, and therefore, whilst his relation of facts must be respected, and bis jody 
shall avail ourselves of facts with which the clever article alluded to abounds , \ 
‘>| ment must be of great importance, there must be some watchful guard key! 
as well as of other sources of information possessed by us, so as to render the 
even upon /us prejudices and prepossessions. 
controversy, which is sure to come thereon, as clear as we can make it y 
: . . || Gwalior has been considered as the Gibraltar of Centra! India, it 1s undoubt- 
We presume it is wel! known that in the Mahratta war, Dowlut Rao Scin- . , , 
edly a strong position, but not impregnable. We subjoin the following br 
diah, and his allies were completely discomfitted by General Wellesley (now 
jdescription of it, as given by M'Culloch. 
the great Duke of Wellington) at Assye, and subsequently at Argoum, in conse-| ¢ 2 a 
{ which Seindiah | Bee ay Gwalior, a strong fortress and town of Hindostan, and the modern capita! 
quence of whic india — a considerable portion of his dominions, and was) Scindia’s dominions province of Agta, 61 miles 8... Agra, and 260 N.E. by 
obliged to receive a British Functionary at his court, such as is to be found ge-| N. Oojein ; latitude 26 deg. 15 min. N., longitude 78 deg. 1 min, BE. It stands 
nerally at the courts of the tributary rulers in India. He likewise engaged to) 0H 4 precipitous, isolated hill, close around the brow of which its defences o! 
maintain an English subsidiary foree, and agreed to conform generally to the Stone are carried. This hill 1s rather more than 1} mules in length ; but its 
policy of the British Government, and not make war on the oth ‘ ji greatest breadth does not exceed 300 yards: the height at its N. end is 342 !'. 
ne other princes Of this end is a palace ; and about the middle of the fort are two remarkabi: 
against the consent of the nglish Governor General in council. When pyramidal buildings of red stone, in the most ancient style of Hindoo arehitec- 
Dowlut died, in 1827, the direct line of his house expired with him, and, by ture. The only gate is towards the N. extremity of the E. side ; from whic), 


the law of the country, his widow adopted a son and successor from another) |Y Several flights of steps, you ascend to the top of the rock. Within the cita- 
jdel there are large natural excavations, which furnish a supply of excellen' 


branch of his family. ‘This adopt 

Scindiah was only water. The town, which runs along the side of the hill, is large, well 
tees e is elevation, but by t o time habited, and contains many good houses of stone, which is furnished in abun- 

he reached his 16th year he had become weary of the regency and authority efdanes by the neighbouring hills. East of the town runs the river Soo.rica, 
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beyond which is a large Mohammedan tomb, a handsome stone building, with 
1: cupola covered with blue enamel, There are numerous caves adjacent to 
the tert, said to con ain inany Buddhie sculptures. Gwalior, from its position, 
nust always have been a military post of great importance, but by no means 
mpregnable ; for it has frequently changed masters. Jt was taken by esca- 
ade in L780, by the British; but tinaliy ceded, in 1805, to Scindia, and has 
e been the pe rmunent residence of his court. 


Cricket. 


The season is now fairly begun, and we find the greatest ardour and enthu- 


sin prevaring in thts city and is 

The Members of Uie St. George's Cricket Club here, and particularly the 
uger players, asscmbie in very setistactory numbers on ‘Tuesdays end Fri- 
days, and are selne to muster ju le evens even on common practice days 
Thus ooks well tor pe rpetueting the noite game. 


Nhe Members of the w York Cricket Clad are likewise on the alert ; their 
ys are Mondey and Saturday of cach week, aud they are rapidly getting 
vod ord —tie fret requisite tor the establishing ol a club They 
volde creditlo the game in tne cod, but they must not be too feger to carry 
he wor fe bevond their own frontier. There ts some talk of a match between 
he Benedreks and the Bachelors of the club. This is well, and will help them 
‘ro each othe rs power 
Tothe above we have now to add auother club recently established in 
Brookiva, the title of The Uneon Star Club,” the members of which 
cousiter themselves somewhat formideble, for we have just heard a report that 
they are about to challenge the St. George's or the New York Club perempto- 


v a friendly trial of Should this be done officially there can 


iardly be a doubt tha wh these clubs will readily give them a fair meeting. 

av season may now be said to have com- 
nenced m earnest, jor Parker's Piece durmg the week has presented avery 
niusated a pouance, not Wilistanding the Newmarket attract ons, spot 


viere (here Was & Chuuce ul getting a wicket being occupied by aspi- 

ints for cricketing Honours, trom tie juvenile tothe professors of the game be- 

to tine jammed University and Town and County clubs. The mem- 

thee ‘ummenced their practice on Monday last, and on Thursday 
began their tirst game with Lillywhite and thirteen Gentlemen against Red- 
vate with the same numoer The following gentlemen were chosen treasurers 
ior the ensuing season: —E. M. Dewing, Esq., the Hon. F. Grimston, and the 
Hon. C. ¢ Neville The Town and County Club have also began to prac- 


ce, and a splendid scason is expected by them; they have sever first rate 


yatches on fap ys, ine principal of which are—The own and County ol 
Cambridge, with A. Mynn, Esq., against the County of Sussex ; the Town and 
County ciub against the County ot Nortolk, &c 

Civin Seevice versus THe Catcutrta Civs.—This match was commenced 
on Saturday, the JU:u of December, by the civilians going im. Afier some 
ha score of 96, 


Mae bowling of Capt Fanshawe during this innings excited universal applause. 


teady play by Messrs Pigou and Tucker, they went out wi 


Pue club then took the bat and had scored 87, with the loss of three wicket:, 
when [he piay closed for the evening On New Year's day the play was re- 


sumed at Lt aM., when after some very pretty batting on the part of Messrs 


lames Potter and W Judge, and Capt Fanshawe, the remaining wickets 
ol the clab were lowered tor 57; making their score, including byes, wide, anc 
yo balls, am it tv 144, beng 48 ahead of the service Nothing daunted, the 
civilians again handled the Umber, and after some excellent batting on the par 


{ Messrs. Prgou, Seton Karr, Montresor, and Marriott, their wickets wer 


wered tor a score of 230 The fielding on the part of the club was exceed 
ugly geod all rouud , aad the beauuful manner wiich C. Marten, Esq. field- 
ed as long-step was particularly noticed Phe club then took up their bats fo 
the las me aginst a score of IS3 to win. The first wicket was quickly 


lowered, but after some slashing bits on the part of Capiains G, Oakes, anc 


Fanshawe, and some aduurable play trom C. Marten, Esq., the wickets were 
wr ft ne day, the club having scored 129 with three wickets down. ©F 
ie afternoun of Saturday, the 6 h, the play was resumed, the club having 54 


eistu go down. inthe first over two wickets were 
“ning of C. Montresor, Esq. On this the betting 


uinedmteiy i peven, and the interest ol the spectators was kept upto a 
igh pitch oi exctement. After some good play on the part of Captain Fan- 
hawe, the wheie of the wickets were lowered, and, as it was first imagined, in 


ivour ot the civilians; Bul, On a strict examiuation of the score, the club was 
wud to have wonby 7 runs. Seore; Civil Service 96 and 230—total 326 ; 


Ciub l44 and 189—total 333. 


Rusic and Musical Intelligence. 


Miss Kxienr.—QOar good friends in this city, are perhaps not aware that 
they possess ia Miss Krig/t, daughter of Mrs. Nrsght the esteemed vocalisi, 


ind niece of Mr. John Povey, of the Park Theatre, a musical artist of very un- 
common powers and of most promising talents. She has for some time been 
inder the tuition of Mr. Wiliam Penson, well known as a musician of the 
yhest grade, and, though still very young she performs on the Pianotourte 
with a foree, rapidity, and taste of execution altogether surprising. She takes) 
ip a first-rate compositiun and plays it with much impresston and feeling at 
sight—always correctly, and with apparent understanding of her author. But 
slie is not merely a fine praetical artist, sue has been well grounded in counter- 
point, she is a superior theorist, and we should by no means be surprised to find 
her, in a few years, a highly distinguished composer. She fingers the organ 
well, and is every way competent to the duties of an organist. She sings also 
prettily, but has not attended closely to vocalismn, What we have here said is, 
not upon the ipse dex. of any one, but, having heard of this surprising young) 
lady, we took the liberty to call and satisfy our curiosity. We found her with, 
her master, Mr. Penson, at her elbow ; they were just about to commence a 
Sonata by Beethoven, written for the Piano and Violin; it was of great beauty 
and still greater difficulty, and we learnt that Miss Knight had never opened 
the book before—which we firmly believe. ‘The effectiveness of this first-sight 
playing was absolutely astonishing, and we asked permission to give the pub- 


licily we now attempt; it is due to this young musician's talents, and we do 
trust they will in doe time have their reward. 


Mr. Wannace, the Vio inist, &.—We hear it stated that this artist is about 
to leave New York, and that it is in contemplation to give him a benefit con- 
cert before his departure, at which Ole Bull and other di-tinguished artists will 
assist. It must be confessed that Mr. Wallace has exhivited most uncommuD 
and versatile powers in musical art and science ; his compositions are skilful’ 
ind bis performances en the Violin and the Piano, are more than one dare ex- 
pect, when it is cons.dered that supreme excellence on one instrument is gene- 
ral vy the labor of a life. But we have heard thet Mr. Wal ace is even better 
on toe Clarronet then on either of the belore-mentioned instruments tut that 
for prudential reasons le has ke, oeek, as the word will hercly give eredit to 
such great versaility «nd exce lence combined. Be ail as ut may,we trust 
that Mr. Wallace's concert wiil give him proof that the New Yorkers know 
joth how to estimate and how to reward talent 


Mr Jones’ Lecrere on Heorew Poetry anp Musiv.—This took place 
at the Apollo Rooms on Wednesday evening; the matter of the lecture and 
the quality of the illustrations were every way qualitied to gratify the judgment, 
but never did we witness anything of the kind so utterly marred, or au audience 
so practically insulted as on this occasion. Not, however, on the part of Mr. 
Jones, jor the reading of the lecture was delegated to another, and the illustra- 
tive part, or singing of the Hebrew Melodies was reserved for him. This he 
did in sweet and chaste style, a little ruffled, perhaps, and confounded by the 
consciousness that the other part of the business was so miserably per‘ormed. 
Mr. Jones is an excellent and respectable man; he has been long and approvedly 
known in the musical world of both hemispheres ; he had procured the lecture 
to be written—under his own inspection we believe—by a gentleman in Eng- 
land ot high literary reputation; and he bad taken infinite pains in selecting 
the tinest Hebrew Melodies of peculiar styles, in order to enrich the lecture 

ipon its delivery. In lus vocalismon Wednesday evening he was accompanied 
m tue Lianotorte by Mr. Beames who did the subjects ample justice, and thus 
lar ail was as it should be, except the unavedable perturbation to which we have 
iluded. We come now to the most disagreeable part of our task, but painful 
is itis, itis aduty and we shall perform it without flinching. Never were we 
so disappointed, so much disgusted, as in the reading of this lecture by Mr. 
‘redericks. ‘Vo say that it was delivered without any spirit or energy, that it 
vas throughout,and more than half of it altogether wnaudible, isto 
speak of its smallest faults abounded also in talse accentuation, false em- 
phasis, erroneous reading, and frequently, in words which should denote a reader 
vio is acquainted with the higher class of literature, he gave proofs of 
absulute ignorance. During all that we had the patience to bear, we noticed 
hat he every now and then lifted up his eyes languidly and hopelessly as if he 
vere appealing to the mercy of his hearers and conscious that he was trying 
their good-nature to the uttermost; while on the other hand Mr. Jones alter- 
rately looked towards bir with anxiety and glanced towards the audience with 
ipprehension We sat out half the lecture ; more we could not, it was tov dis- 
grecetul an affair to be borne with anything like equammity. And what an op- 
tunity was here jor a histrion who aspired to take a stand in his profession, 
reading some of tue most sublime and soul-sturrmg passages of the finest 
n any literature ; passages from Job, David, |saiah, Jeremiah, Joel, and 
thers; passages of every feeling most moving in the human heart, adoration, 
raise, lamentation, mourning, the sentence of Divine vengeance, the promise 
* the Divine blessing '—Here were opportunities for a reader of feeling, judg- 
vent, and professional ambition ; yet all fell flat, dead, insignificant and wean- 
some and if Mr. Fredencks had determined to crash for ever the hope of pro- 
essional distinetron, he could not have devised or executed any project se weil 
alculated tou do so as that of Wednesday evening. It may be said that he is 
infortunate as a reader, bat we cannot admit that excuse; he should not then 
save undertaken such a task, for it involved a most unportant part of the ge- 
eral duty ; but it is not only his ba: style of reading, but his defective Atera/ 
eading of which we have to complain. We do sincerely regret the disappoit- 
vent to Mr. Jones, but would advise him not to give the matter up The lec- 
ure is well worth hearing, if delivered by a proper reader; let him keep it til 
1c cnsumg tallof the year, provide himself with a proper orator, and we do 
t doubt of its being a graulying entertamment. 


Opera.—Palmo's Theatre. 


The opera nights have been devoted to benetit:, during the current week ; 


| thet of Monday was for the benefit of Signorina Borghese,on Wednesday 


Signor Sangurrico took his, and last night was for the benefit of Signor Ra- 
pett:, the leader of the orchestra. They pave all been eminently successful. 
The visttors on Monday evening were taken greatly by surprise on witnessing 
the of an art st as a dancer, who'performed sundry pas hongreises in the 
nost griceful and finished stvle ; they were unique also, being al:ogether as no- 
vei ta tueir effect as they were difficult in the performance. He was called out 
ind repeated them, with some variations of stil! greater difficulty. Since that 
vening we lave heard reports of a romantic nature touching the artast, de- 
ing that he ts of high birth and large inheritance ; that political eiteum- 
jstances have drven him here and induced him to take up ‘his profession as a 
femporary resousce, &c. &c.; of which we know no more ‘han such is the re- 
| On Friday evening vext, being decidedly the last of the present opera sea- 
son, Signer De Beguis will take hus benetit. This veteran artist to whom vo- 
\cal music owes as much perha;s as to any one living man, has had the menage- 
iment of the opera buffa of this series, a species of opera which we take the 
liberty to say is more properly appreciated here than that of the opera seria. 
He has for many years been intimately coonected with all of the highest mu- 
sical eminence, is an admiralie manager, an artist of undoubted taste, and as 
1 master in vocal art has few equals We regret that his services in opera did 
uot commence with the very first, for we believe that a judicious mixture of 
the two departments would have been better for the ceuse ef opera itself. We 
anderstand that he purposes to have one act of ‘Ti Barsiere,” one act of 
“ L’Elisire d’Amore,”’ and certain other attractive interludes, for his benefit, 
and as for the house, we are sure it will be crowded. 
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JuNE |, 


The Drama. Biackwoon's Magazine ror May 1844.—New York: Winchester.—This 
aaa is very neatly put forth, in clear small type. It is likewise republished by Leonard 
Park Tueatre.—The great actor has had an arduous week of it, and we Seott & Co. of this city. 
fear it betokens the close of his exertions in this city Mr. Macready has  !are iv rus New Woriv.— By Seatsfield.—Part Vil. which completes 
played Macheth, Virginius, Werner, Hamie?, and, tirst time, Jago, and Monday crate is just published by Mr. Winchester, and the whole is exceedingly in- 
evening next is announced for hisibenefit and last appearance. In all these charac- | C. 

JoLumBIAN Lapy's anp GenrLeman’s MaGazine vor June 1844.—New 
ters, except the last, we have already recorded our sentiments as to his fran~ York: Israel Post.—In announcing this work as under the editorial guidance 
scendent excellency, and can only now say of them that, as they are the result of Wr. John Inman of this city, we believe that we thereby give prima facia 
of earnest study, attended by both taste and experience, they are constantly evidence of the good taste which pervades its pages; but we are able to go 
wpon that level which ensues from oft-repeated performance ; they are models somewhat farther, and announce that it has contributors of the first walk in |)- 


on which younger actors may attentively look whilst they are forming their 
owr school, but they are also models which should not be imitated so closely as 
to amount to servility, for all such include the defective portions and pecu- 
liarities which they should rather study to avoid, or which, as they cannot enter 
fully into this great actor’s thoughts, they cannot fully understand. Your 
mete imitator is like the fellow who fancied himself a second Alexander by as- 
suming the deformity of that hero’s wry neck. Of the Jago we cannot 
spork until next week, and we are not serry for it, for we would fain dwell 
‘ron the merits of this distinguished actor as long as we can, and we yet in- 
vulge a faint hope thathe may give us another short engagement, in which we 
ri tht witness Coriolanus and King Johr. but whilst we speak with real de- 
light on Mr. Macready’s excellencies, we must not forget one to whom even he 
owes much ; we mean Miss Cushman. Were it not for this admirable ac- 
tress, how would he stand, in all the above characters, on the boards of the 
Park ‘sheatre! In bold relief, and—alone! Jn solitary grandeur, he would 
be like “ the last man,” magnificent indeed, but without any softening of the 
picture. Whereinsoever she acts with him she 1s a strong sustaining power, 
she prevents him from passing into any degree of that languor attendant upon an 
isolated position, her readings are in the purest style, her conceptions of cha- 
racter are just and striking, and whilst we justly, and of course, place Mr. 
Macready on the highest pinnacle of the Drama's temple, it would be but very 
bare justice to give Miss Cushman a very elevated place there. 

We understand that it is intended to give Mr. Simpson a strong benefit next 
week, and that Messrs. Macready and Wallack, together with al! the best 
available talent, will assist thereat. Wee ar glad to see such readiness in be- 
half of a gentleman universally respected, and who has done his best to sus- 
tain the classic drama in its most adverse hours. [t will and must be a 
bumper. 

Bowery Tueatre.—The success of * Fortunio”’ at the Park has induced 
its production at this theatre. Considered merely asa melodrame founded on 
a fairy tale, there is no establishment in this country wherewith a performance 
could have full justice meted out than this ; for the stage Is so large and deep, 
there is so much room to move about in, and the machinery, dresses, and pro- 
perties, are always so ample here, that it amounts almost to certainty that such 
things will be effectively brought out. Thus far all well, but * Fortunio” ts 


a burlesque, as well as a fairy tale, and the finest part of the joke is the music | 


and the singing; it is therefore a sad mistake to give the part of Fortwnio with- 


out the singing. The best hits lie there, and this defect is not unlike playing | 


the tragedy of “‘ Hamlet” with the part of that Damsh Prince lett out 
Cuatuam TuHeatre.—The of this house at present is Yankee Hill 


who is decidedly the most distinguished personator of the keen Down-easters, | 


and who oever fails to make effective hits whenever he lays himself out to do 
so. But it will be necessary to his good fame that he cuctine h mself within 
dve beunds, and not pres.me too far upon his popularity, On Tuesday » yh 

he somewhat forgot himself, for, when Miss Gannon, tue clever tile ac ress 
and dancer was ca led for to repeat a donee in wh cd she had received loud and 
d: served applau-e, Mr. Hill, very unnecessarily led her ow the stage, anit that 
too inthe Yaskee costume in which he had veen playing pr: viously. Nor was 
this ail, but upon her recommencing tie dance, he cut a few g:olesque ca, er- 
upon the st ge before he ret rea. Now this is ell in bad taste, and audierces 
will not.suffer such infringements of usage end propriety. We tru-t Mr. Hol 
will no: indulge timself in such habits, and we hope tat this, of which we 
complain, was the result of a momentary forgetiul. ess. 


Nisio’s Garpen anp Summer Tutarre.—The spiriied proprietor has 
made liberal preparations for the ensuing season, if we may judge from the ad 
vertisements in the daily Journals ; and the principal of them are of such a 
quelity as must wsure a triumphant success for him Ayart from the de- 
hghts derived from th almost Elysian preimises, everything s to be hoy ed 
from Mr. Niblos tact which has allied itse i to a kinvred spiri, in the clear- 
sighted Mitchell ; and it is no. the /east ins ance of his good judgmen: that 
he has selec ed -n excellen. and suffic: ntly strong orchestra, under the expe 
rienced leaver Mr. Marks, and un er the general « onduct of Mr. Geo. Lider, 
than whom 10 one more efficient can be found. The op: ning night will be on 
Monday ensuing and we are informed ‘hat the opening add ess will b» of tha 
peculiar style which might be expected from the managemert of Mr. Mite: ell, 
and from bis knowledge of the public tas e under such circumstances. 


Literary Notices. 


Dr. Dursin’s OsservaTions on France ann Grear Brrrain.—2 vols., 
12mo.—New York.—Harper & Brothers.—The author of these volumes has 
furnished forth a very pretty collection of travelling gossip. We cannot con- 
sider it in any other light except in the portion which is dedicated to Methodist 
Statistics ; the writer is of this denomination of Christians, and has taken some 
pains in his enquiries thereon. The book generally is sketchy, the author touches 
on a great number of subjects without deeply examining any of them, he ar- | 
rives summarily at his conclusiogs on matters somewhat abstruse, as well as 
foreign to his habits, and we cannot go eatirely with him either in his opinions | 
or in his descriptions of facts. The book is pleasing however, and may be read 
to advantage. {tis accompanied with plates, and has a good plan of the new) 
fertitications around Paris. 


Lire or Juprru S. Grant.—By W. W. Campbell.—New York Winches- 
ter.—An interesting little memoir of an amiable and pious young woman, who 
died in Persia, to which country she had accompanied her husband, and where 
they were both engaged in the Missionary cause. [It displays many beautifel | 
traits of character, and the notes contain valuable information concerning Persia | 


and the Persians. i 


terature in this country; and the papers of the editor himself, contributed in 
the midst of heavy labors performed by him, are no mean addition to the valu- 
able contents of the work. The number before us has articles from the pens of 
Paulding, Herbert, Tuckerman, Lanman, Mr. Inman himself, and various other 
approved writers, and the number is enriched with three well executed embe!- 
lishments besides a musical composition by Miss A. Sloman. We sincerely 
wish success to the undertaking and have no small confidence that it weil sue- 
ceed under its present auspices. 

Penny Encycirorapia.—Vol. XXVII. and last.—The purchasers of this 
very popular and cheap work—and their name 1s legion—may now complete 
their sets. Mr. Baldwin who isthe sole agent of the London publishers, for 
the work, has received a large importation, wh ch will doubtless be quickly 
bought up. This 27th volume is nearly a double one, containing much under 
the letter W, and all the rest to the end of the Alphabet. We have so fre 
quently had occasion to enlarge upon the merits and great utility of this cheap 
Cyclopedia, that it would be altogether supererogatory to go over the ground 
again. It is enough to say that at No. 155 Broadway, the public may be sup- 
plied. 

Cuampers’ Epinpurcu Jovrnat.—We have been favoured by Mr. Edmund 
Baldwin with copies of the original edition, New Series, of this work, from Ist 
January last; the orzgmal publishers have altered and very greatly emproved 
its form by making it a double column octavo, in neat and clear brevier type, 
each number containing as much ma'ter as heretofore, but thus vastly increas- 
ing the convenience to readers as well as making the work much handsomer 
Mr. Baldwin is tne authorized agent for the sale of this work 


*.* We would cal! the artention of Ship-ownersi Ship-masters, aed others 
connected with maratime affairs, to the advertisement of Mr. John K Parker, 
in our columns to-day. Mr. Parker has been at great pains in maturing and 
perfecting Tele graph Signals; he is the proprietor of a system which has been 
‘long approved at Boston and other seaports, and he has furnished flags, siy- 
nal-books, &c., to upwards of two thousand vessels. His system has been 
found to act admiravly, and in consequence he has opened an office at 67 
Wal Street, or the purpose of furnishing all the essentials connected with 
his unportant invention 


*,* We wish to draw the attention of our friends to the Advertisement of 
Mr. Robt. Hope Hart. We can assure them that his cellars are kept in adin- 
rable order, and what is purchased there may be relied on as genume. 

PARK THEATRE. 

EVENING, June 1, 1844.—Mr. MACREADY’S Benefit—* The Brida,” and 


other entertainments 
TUESDAY—Miss CUSHWAN will appear in a favorite Comedy. 
WEDNESDAY —A variety of entertainments. 
Mr. BOOTH will appear during the week in some of his favourite characters. 


Ss‘ GEOKGE’S CRICKET CLUB OF NEW YORK.—Nortice.—The next month 
meeting of this Club, wil be heldat Clarke & Brow. ’s New Room, on Mouday even 
ng, the 3d June, at 7 o'clock. Punctus! attendance is reque sted 

New June 1, 1844 SAMUEL NICHOLS, Sec y. 


Tew YORK CRICKET CLUB.—*“ Corports Anumque Robore”—A regular meeting 
p will be beld at the Office of the “Spit of the Times,” on Wednesday evening, 
5, 1544,at7) o'clock Business of importance will be transacted 
PHOMAS P. MILNER, Sec’y 
HE MARINE TELEGRAPH FLAGS, and SEMAPHORIC TELEGRAPH SIGNAL 
BUOK—(a NEW ESTABLISHMENT. The undersigned, proprietor of the Manne Te- 
raph Flags and Semaphone Te egraph Signal Books, having suppiied above two thou 


sand sail of American Vessels, inclucing all the Government vessels of war and revenue 


culters, informs the commercial, mercantile, and trading interest of New York, that 
has opened an office at 67 Wail-street,where he will furnish sets of telegraph fe 
thirleen In number, With a designating telegraph number, and signal book, ($15), 
ships, barques, Drigs, schooners, sioops and steam boats 

Ageucies for the diffusion of this Semaphoric code of Signals are established through- 
vat the United States. The benefits derived trom this economical and truly usetul code 
f signals 'o the Commerce of the Uni'ed States, fully evince the fact, that it is not only 
in a commercial or mercantile, bul national point of view they should be rey arced 

JOUN R. PARKER, Proprietor 

Wall. street, cor of Water-st My 25-1! 


He RAILROAD HOTEL, hb St., 4h Avenue, Yorkville —THOMAS F. LENN®\ 
late of the Chatham Theatre, respecifully announces 'o his friends lis new location 
u Yorkville. The Cars stop hourly on weekaays and houriy on Sund»ys 
This Esteblishment will be fourd one of the most su; able nd convenient stopp 
places en route to the AQUEDUCT,— that greatest of modern screntific achievements, 
sid which is \Wo minutes waik of (he R, Hotel. 
} Liquors, Wines, &c., of a superior quality, are constantly on hand ; also, Oysters. 
Cakes. lce Cream, and every delicacy of the Season. 
| Private Rooms tor Parties. 
An excelient Quoit Ground is attached to the House, together with other Amuse 
ments. 


or 


Makine Survervon’s Orricer, 67 


NEW YORK AND BOSTON RAILROAD LINE 
VIA NORWICH AND WORCESTER. 
AILY, (Sundays excepted,) at 5 o’clock, P.M, from pier No, 1 North River, foot 
Battery Place. 
The Steamboat WORCESTER, Capt. J. H. Vanderbilt, will leave every Monday, Wee- 
nesday and Friday 
The Steamboat CLEOPATRA, Capt. J. K. Dustan, will leave every Tuesday, Thur: 
day and Saturday 
| Passengers for Boston wil! be forwarded by Railroad without change of cars or baggage, 
jummediately on their arrival at alien’s Powt. 
For farther information enquire ot D. B. ALLEN, 34 Broadway, (up stairs) 
Or of D HAYWUOD, Freight Agent for this line, at the office on the whart 
. B a persons are forbid trusting any one on account of the above boats or owne!s 
ay 11-tf. 


RADER, 46 Chatham Street, New York, dealer in imported Havana and Principe 
iVie Segars in al! theirvariety. Leaf Tobacco for Segar Manufacturers, and manulac- 
tured Tobacco. Ap. 2-ly 
Vv AGAZIN OF PARIS, LONDON, & NEW YORK PASHIONS IN LADIES’ HATSa 

The establishment No. 415 Broadway, two doors above Canal! Street, is now ope 
and selling every variety of fashionable Bonnets. 

It is expressly designed to be a depot wherein Ladies may be certain of finding an am- 
ple and varied supply of all the most fashionable, beautiful, and durable straw hats, * 
well as those composed of other materials. A direct communication with Paris and Lon- 
don, affords the means of introducing the latest Fashions of those cities, almost as soul 
as adopted there, to the Ladies of this, the real Metropolis of America. May 4-3." 
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SCOTCH ALE; BROWN STOUT; BRANDY ; WHISKEY, &. || PARR’S LIFE PILLS. 
Scotch Ale. —Edinboro’, Leith, and Alloa, pts. and 4ts. ripe and creamey. |FJ. HIS popular and truly wonderful Medicine has, in thousand of instances, produced 
Brown Stout — vublin and London “ © a | to invalids a NEW LItFE, who, after keeping their beds for years, have been so 
Brandy.—Vtard and Hennessey, Vid Dark and Pale, in wood and Bottles. speedily re-invigorated with ap infusion of mew Livod, and consequently of new life and 
Whiskey. —Glenlivat and isiay real pea, reek ‘|strength, by the use of PARR’S LIFE PILLS, that their re-appearance amongst their 
Kum.—Jamaica Ruin, Nort side, very superior % * | lellow-beimgs, who had long given them up as incurable, is looked upon as the greatest of 
Gia. —Cld Hollanes, ||the many great wonders of the age. 
Wines.--Champague, Sparkling Hock, Madeira, Sherry, Port, Claret, &c., all of first! | The ber of testi is of cures by PARR’S LIFE PILLS, are crowding upon the 
brands and quality. 100 cases 3 dozen each Old Lisbon White Wine. Proprietors daily, and their unsolicived lestimony witnessed by gentlemen of high reputa- 
For sale on reasonable and in jots to suit purchasers by 
ROBERT LOPE HART, 11 Nassau-st., cor. Pine. ||” “Phe following testimonial is from one of the most talented and respectable members of 
Wy Storage suitable for Scotch Ale, Wines, ac Mar.9-3in- the Theatrical Profession, Mi. T. D. Rice, (the origina! Jim Crow)—a gentleman whose 


: jjuigh character fur woith and integrity as 4 citizen, places his unsolicited and voluntar 
THE , SANDS’S SARSAPA RILLA, . » lattestation of the exceiience of the Medicine beyond the shacow of suspicion. Ths, 
FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL DIS (with thousands of similar grateful acknowledgements, can be secn at che Principal 
EASES ARISING FROM AN IMPURE STATE OF THE BLOOD, |Depot, 117 Fulton-st ‘ ‘ a ae 
OR HABIT OF THE SYSTEM. NAMELY: || To Messrs. THOMAS ROBERTS & 117 Fulton-st., N.Y. :— 
|| Gentlemen—Having in the course of a long and arduous practice of my profession, 
Scrofula, or King’s Bev, Riewmatism, Obstinate Cutaneous Eruptions, Pim- contracted a tightness across the chest, With prostration of strength, and suffering much 
ples, or Pustules on the Face, Blotches, Biles, Chrome Sore Eyes, Ring trom the etfects of the while in Engiand | had 
Vetter ‘recourse to your ular Bedicine, PA LIFE trom which | received g 
Worm Vetter, ald Head, Enlargement and Pain o the Bones and) lbenetit. of your House in this city, | procured a tew boxes of 
Junts, Stubborn Uleers, Syphilitic Symptoms Scratica, or Lumbago, and dicine, and can now sincerely testity to their value aud great efficacy, and also to the 
Diseases arising from an lijudicious Use of Mercury, Ascues, or Dropsy. \preat character they bear in the old country. : ] 
Also, Chrowc Constitutional Disorders will ve Removed by this Preparation. Your ovedient servant, THOMAS D. RICE, 20 Vestry-street, 
The tolowing certificate is trom a gentieman who lost the whoie of bis hose tom a)) This, from a Commission Merchant in the South and New York, ts also unexception- 


Nov. 25, 1842. |) New York, 26th Dec., 1843, 
Messrs. Sanos:—Gent —Although | am disfigured and deturmed tor ie, wot) Messrs. THOMAS ROBERTS & Co.—Gentiemen— After having, fortwo years, severely 
ost my recoliection ; and never, while | exist,suaii cease iu feed grateful tor venents) Sullered from proiracted disease of the bowels, together with hemorrhage, “hich seemed 


couterred, through Lae use of your imvaluavie Sursepasiiia. | was allacked in the) +0 vaftle the skill of the best physicians in the South aud eisew here, afew boxes of your 
year 1829 With scrotuivus atfectivn onthe end of my avse, commencing with a “aivable Medicine, “PARR’S LIFE PILLS,” which | had been persuadea to try,—and 
ibis induced rubbing, ang) |Which commenced taking with very little faith in their eflicacy—etfected an entire and 


severe Scroiuious disease. It speaks fur itseil. 


red spot, alieuded willt and burning sensations. 
Commenced the ravages of a disease Which progressed as follows. the lett nos-| /eally Wondertul cure with me. 

tril Was first destroyed, aud, continuing upWards, it crossed Lue bridge Oo! the nose,,| I cannot refrain from sending you this Lestimomia] of their excellence, hoping that these 
and, SeiZiNg Upon We right side, desiroved Lue Cartilage, Done and all the sursounding)|Piils may be the means of relieving others, as they have cnrea me. 

pacts, Uutil, Nually, the nose Was entiely eaten off, We passage lor conveying tears! | You are at liberty to use this voluntary testimonial, as a recommendation of your Pills, 
trom the eye to tue nose wbiiterated, which caused a continual flow of tears. The ' those who may ve in doubt ot their virtues — Very respectfuily, : 

disease HOW seize” Upon Lue Upper lip, extending Lo Lhe right cheek, and my leelings | BURKHARDT, Late of 223 Caroncelet-st., New Orleans, 
and suilerings were such as can veller ve imagined than described. | am a native ot) Now 139 Grand-street, New York. 
Nullingham, and my Caseiswell kKaowa The Physicians in the|| The following certificate is from a gentleman who has resided about twenty-five years 
Kingdom prescribed jor me, Dul littie benefit. Alone time | was directed totake i Southwark, Philadelphia, wellknown from his great respectability .— 

63 crops of the Tinctare of Jodine tnree mes a day, wiich continued tor six), Messrm. T. ROBEKTS & Co.—Gentiemen—i fee! it will be doing no more than right to 
mouths In succession. Alauulvertime | applied of Vitrioi Lo the paits. Alter you of the wonderful benelits | have received by the use of your Pills. | have 
used 4 presenptivn of Sir Astiey Cooper's, out oli proved in vain. | continued to grow) alfiicted for twenty years or more with a weakness on the breast, Lie pipes in the 
Worse, 4nd as a drowning mun will catch at a straw, | used every remedy | coula heas) throat, dyspepsia and Cosiiveness of the bowels, with very much cough and spitting at 
of Was considered appiicavie lo my Case, until | became disgusted Wilh the treat-||times. Latterly, | was sented with astiuna, and Was so much plagued #8 to Le unable to 
ment, and relinquished aii hope of ever getting well. lie gown at Bight. lam advanced in years, and have tried # great many cures in the 

Many pronounced Lue disease a Can er. but Dr. M——, under whose treatment! was | |course of my lie, which in the general leit me much Weakened without doing any good. 
considered Scrofulous Lupus, and tus isthe name given it by medical men, As a) Having seen one of Lhe books contalwing the life of Vid Parr, aud the cures therein stated, 
last resort | was secommenued to Uy change of air and am Aliantic voyage, and jn) |i applied to Mr. Peter Williamson, and procured a box to try them. | soon found they re- 
April last | Suited tor America, and arrived here in the month of May. The disease /jlieved me of my dyspepsia, and aiso the disease in my throat, andl was surprised to dis- 
continued gragually to increase, extending upwards and backwards, having cestroyec cover that 1 siept good at mght, and could lie down comfortably, and when | teit any kind 
the entire nose, and fast verging tewasds the bone, it seized Upon the apper jaw (Of smothering, would gelupinthe might and take one or two Pills, and | wouid fee! 
aad surrounding parts. | better instantly. am now eulirety reiieved of ail my complaints, and bave an excellent 

White crossing on tue Ferry-boat from Brooklyn to New York, a gentleman was at-) appetite, and am of the frm opimon that PAKK’S LIPE PILLS are the best medicine | 
tracted by my appearance, and thus accosted me “ My trend, nave vou used the Sar- liave «ver taken for my complainis. From their gentieness with me, and the great good 
saparilla?’ Yes, replied |, various kinds, and every thing else i could hear of; but. |they have done me, | am satisfied they will Le of equai benefitto many others Lhus afflict 
said We, mean Sand’s Sarsapariila!’” No, lreplied. Chen use it, for! betieve it'/ed.—I am, gentiemen, yours, respectiuily, 
willcure you.” aduressed by a stranger was induced to make atrial of Nov. 27, 1543. JEKEMIAH CLARK, Corner of Catherine-st. and 
meaicme he so highiy recommended. Passayunk Road, Moyamensing, formeriy of Southwark. 

! purchased one bottle, which gave some relief, and wonderful to teil,after using | The next from Mrs. M. Cling :— 
your Sarsapasiiialess than two months, | feel within me well. The disease is stoppeu | No. 193 Christie-street. 
1A [LS ravages, All those racking and lormeuiing pains are goue, my lvod relishes,iny | Messrs. T ROBERTS & Co.— This is to certify that | have been aifiicted ior this twelve 
digestion is good, and | sleep well; and, under (he biessing of Divine Providence, | at- jyears with the liver complaint ana dyspepsia, aud after tiying a!) advertised medicines— 
tnoute the resalt entirely to the use of Sands’s sarsaparila. With desire that the afflict- then haa recourse lo voctor, who only patched me up. At last the king hand of Prov- 
ed may no longer dejay, but use the right medicine and get cured. jdence pointed out to me the report ot Parr's Life Pills, and after attentively and carefully 

lremain, with feelings of lasting gratitude, ‘taking a few snail boxes, | began to feel like another being—and | ask my cure may be 
Your tend, THOMAS LLoYD, \cuculated through the Unitea States, so grateful am | for my recovery trom the grave. 
Natria Alley. Pearl-street. | M. CLING, 193 Christie-street. 
Strate oF New-Yorx,/ On this 2th day of November, 1542, bedore me came Thos ASTHMA. 

City of Brooktyn,ss. | Lioyd, and acknowledged tue truth of the foregoing paper,|| Portsmouth, N.H., Nov. 27, 1843. 
and that he executed the same. Messrs. T. ROBERTS & Co.—Gentlemen—It gives me much pleasure to inform you 
HENRY ©. MURPHY, Mayor of the City of Brookiyn. |that in this town and neighbourhoou your invaiuabie Medicine, PAKR’S LIFE PILLS, are 

WONDERFUL EFFECTS OF SANDS’S SARSAPARILLA IN ‘\\much praised for their rare virtues and great efficacy in the cure of Asthma, and conse- 
ine ot atnend of his, an eigerly lady, who has been troubled wilh Asthma tor the six 

Read the following from Mrs. Wm. Phillips, Who has long resided at the Palls. The years, so much so that she was unable to walk oul, or use any exertion. Being advised 
facts are well known io ail the uld resideuts im that the fo, try Parr’s Life Pills, she found herself considerably relievea by them, and persevering 

Messrs. A. B. Sands & Co.—Siss: Most gratetully do | embrace lin their use, she was enabled, afew weeks since, not only to go about, bul to walk to 
staling to you the great relief | oblajmed trom (he use ot your Sarsapasilia. shai 4180} church. a.distance of quarteref a mile from her residence, a feat. she had not accom- 
be happy, Lareugh you, to puoll-t to alt whe are afflicted, as | lately was, the account of plished for the last three years 
my unexpected, and even tor along while despaired of cure. Mine is painful story,)|" 4 nother case is that of an Engineer on one of the Eastern Railroads, who, after having 
and trying and sickening as Is the narrative of it, lor the sake Of many Who may be 50) /1 404 numerous other Medicines and found no relief, but a short time since, begun to take 


surely reieved, | will brielly yet accurately state it. Parr’'s Lite Pils for the above distressing complaint, aud | am bappyto say at tis 

Nineteen years ago last April ant of sickness jeft me with an Evysipeias eruption. writing he is tast recovering an, pr 
Dropsical coisectivns iimimediately look place over Whe entire suriace of my vody, causing pe JOHN JOUNSTON 


such an eniargement thet it was necessary to add a hall yard lo the size of my dresses, . 
around the aaa. Next followed upon my \imbs, ulcers, paintui beyond description _ The following, being a translation from a German letter, bv Mr. Ettling, a native of 
Por years, both in Summer and winter, (he oniy mitigation of my suffering was tounc Germany, new living at 167 Lualow-street— - A 
in pouring upon those parts coid water. Froim ty pain extended over m) Ne w ork, Dec. 28, 1843 
whole body. Chere was jiteraily for me no rest, by day or by might. Upon lying down, Messrs T. ROBERTS & Co —It is rarely that we Germans can be induced to have 
these pains Would shoot through my system, and compel me to anise, and, for hours to- recourse tothe so-called patent medicines, as we Seidom have ‘ onfidence inthem. A 
gether, waik the Nouse, su that | Was almost entirely deprived ot sleep. During this {end of mine, however, induced me to try PARR’S LIFE PILLS, as a cure for habitual 
Lime the Brysipelas continued active. and the ulcers enlarged, and so deeply have ap ae a sick head-eche, of which | haa suffered for years, and for which I could 
hese eaten. that for and yeas they have been subject to bieeding. During Be elicient remeay 

heae ene twenty years | have consulted many physic took These have called Pe A tew boxes u! your Pills, which I bougnt of your Agent, have, thank God, been the 
Uisease—as it Was allended With an opstinate cough and a steady and activa pain in) @e2ns of pertectly restoring my health 1! have also used those Pills in my family, and 
my side—a-dropsical consumption; and though Lhey have been skilful practitioners, with such exceilent success, that | shall henceforth keep a constant supply In my house. 
they were only able to afford my case a partialand temporary relief. | had many othe: |Shouid there be persons who would doubt the good effects of this Medicine,| beg to refer 
difficulties too complicated to describe. | have aiso used many of the medicines that them to me, and it world eve me much pleasure to show my gratitude for the reiief they 
have been recommended as Iniailible cures tor this disease, yet a. failed, and | afforded me, vy. them to others.— Respectiully, = 
Was most emphatically growing worse. In this critica! condition, given up by trends, ©. ETTLING, 167 Ludlow-street. 
and expecting for mysel!, relief only in death, | was by the timely interposition of a! Mr. J. II. Bowman writes as follows — 
kind Providence, furnished with your, tome, invaluable Sarsapaiiiia. A single boitle Vergennes, Nov. 8, 1843 
gave me an assurance of health, which for twenty years | had not once feit. Upon | Messrs. THOS. ROBERTS & Co —Gemtlemen—lI have closed the sale of all the PARR’S 
aking the second my enlargement diminished, and in twelve days trom the Sth of Octo-, LIF: PILLS sent me, and will remit the balance by our Mr. Roberts, who will be in your 
ber, wnen | commenced taking your Sarsapatiiia, | was avie to enjoy sieep and rest, by city in afewdays. The Pills are much liked, ane give great satisfaction, and are nowin 
night, as refreshing as any | ever enjoyed when in perfect heaitu. Besides, | was, in, considerable demand, and | have told my customers if they would be patient a few days 
this snort lume, relieved from ail those excruciating and unalieviated pains that had af- | would have some more. You will please therefore sene me an equal quantity of each 
ticted my days, as well as rebped me of my night's repose. The ulcers upon my limbs size immediately, by railroad to Albany.—Yours respectfully, J. lh. BOWMAN, 
are healed, the Prysipelas cured, and my size reduced nearly to my ‘ormer measure 

Thus much dol tect ts a privilege to testify to the efficacy of your heaith restoring || ‘ ’ Fountain Head Tay en, 68 Duane-street. 
| The Proprietors of PARR’S LIFE PILLS.—Gentiemen—! cannot be silent on the sub 
Sarsaparilia. A thoneund thanks, sirs, from one whose comiort and whose hope of {0 || 60+ of your Medicine, after ex ng such benent f it. lam grateful to you that 
ture heaith are due under God, to And may the same Providence) health has been -~estabi ot PARR’S LIFE PILLS after sufferin. 
that directed me to vour aid, make you the happy and honored instruments of blessing re . ished, use ‘ 

much from dyspepsia for years. To show that gratitude, | shall be pleased, by your using 


others, as diseased and despairing as your much meme ” Pieenats |my name, as one-that can and will, at all times, testify to their great efficacy in one of the 
N Norwich, Nov. 4 1842. most severe cases of dyspepsia that probably ever occurred.— am, gentlemen, Yours 
New Lonpown, Co.,8s. ch, 4. | respectfully, 3S. BROWN. 


Personally appeared, the above-named Asenath M. Phillips, and made oath of the facts) | January 10, 1844 


Statement betore me. 
RUFUS W. MATHEWSON, The following letter is from Mr. Thomas Elder, a gentleman of this city :— 
Justice of the Peace. | ©. 17th 
, j ith Mrs. Phillipe, | certify thatthe above asse: / Messrs. T. So.—Gentlemen— It affords me much pleasure in being ab.e 
on to bear testimony in regard to the benefits to be derived from the use your invaluable 
WILLIAM H. RICHARDS, Medicine. known as “ PARR’S LIFE PILLS.” Fora series of years | have been sutjected 
Minister of the Gospei at Norwich, Conn. ||“ severe bilious attacks, attended with nausea and derangement oi the digestive organs, 
Prepared and sold at wholesale and retail, and for exportation, by A. B. & D. Sands,, and applied the ordinary remedies without reliet. Afmend made me a present of one 
wholesale Druggists, No. 79 Fulton-st.,273 Broadway, and77 East Broadway, N. York, 0X of your Pills, with a recommendation to try them. Before | had used the whole of 
Soild also by Jonn Holland & Co., Montreal, and Aiexander Beggs, Quebec, Canada, [them | found their salutary effects, and have continued the use of them up to the present 
Agents for the Proprietors by special appointment. ||time with great benefit. Asa family medicine, from their gentie nature, they are of in- 
Price $1 per buttle, six bottles for $5. | |finite service, when ied in sickness, to children, of which | have had sufficient expe 
The public are respectfully 1 ber that it is Sand’s ila that |Tience in my own family. Indeed, | esteem them as the most safe and efficacious med}- 
has oad s ult me of dis- |Cine now in use.—i am, gentlemen, Your most ob’d’t s't OMAS ELDER. 


eases to which the human frame is subject, and ask for Sand’s 
no other, 


itor 
remerh diffic Tu 
a ope dw So uegeliiies and take||_ They can be had at the Office of the Proprietors, THOMAS ROBERTS & Co., No. 117 
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ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS—PUBLISHED WEEKLY 
EMBELLISHED WITH UPWARDS UF 30 ENGRAVINGS IN EACH NUMBER 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, Established May 14, }>42—a Pictured Family 

Newspaper, coutaining Essays on Public Affairs, Literature, Fine Arts, The Drama, 
Sporting Inteiligence, Scieuce, and a record of all the events of the week at home, abroad, 
or in the Colonies ; the whole iUlustrated in a high style of art by engravers of Ue first 


eminence, printed in a form convenient for binding, and comprising i6 PAGES and 48) ees 


COLUMNS UF LETTER PRESS, in a typography consistent with the beauty and nea _ 
ness of the Ambellshiments. 
The Proprietors of the Lu. LUSTRATED LONDON NEWS have no longerto usher 


esteemed species and varieties ; also, hardy Herbacious Piauts, Shrubs, Grape vines, &c. 

Orders lor Fruit and Ornamental Trees, supplied at the lowest rates. Bouquets of choice 

flowers tastefully put up at all seasons. 

| N.B.— Experienced Gardeners to lay out and keep in order gardens, prune Grape, &c. 

|Gentlemen supplied with experienced Gard 8, and Gard 8s of character with pla 

e Ap. 20-1. 

re AMATEURS ON THE FLUTE.—Mr. Barton, (pupil of the late C. Nichoison,) 

respectfully begs to announce that it is his intention to give instruction on the Flute, 


fore the world a mere prospectus of a purpose and design. The project which they at) /Mr. Barton p/ofesses to teach according Lo the method purified by the celebrated master, 
first conceived in 4 spirit of sanguine ambition, has within a comparatively short period, Charles Nicholson. 


been crowned with the most gratifying and unprecedented success. 
tropical vegetation, their seed has grown to fruit, and the ILLUSTRATED LONDON. 
NEWS is now the unly FAMILY N&WSPAVER, properly so characterized, which, 


CIRCULATION OF 50,000 COPIES, 
and proudly takes rank as the first of all the weekly journais of the empire. 

fact is a source of mingied gratitude and pride—of gride, because no expedients of | 
imposition—no mean subteiiuges have been resorted to, Dut a stand has been made upon | 
the simpie merits of a system which its propretors have only now to study to improve into | 
much pertection as a newspapercanattaim. To the ILLUSTRATED LUNDON NEWS, | 
the Community are indeovted for the first combination of ail the varieties of public intelli- 
gence, With the fertile and exhaustiess resources of the fine arts—the development of a | 
new and beautiful meaus of extending and confirming the interests of society over ail the | 
topics within the circic of its lite and action—the giving brighter presence and more vivid 
and palpabie character and really Lo every salient poiut aud feature in the great panorama | 
of publiciife. 

And in the cementing of this new and happy union, the Editor of this newspaper has!| 


With the rapidity of}} Forterms and particulars application may be made at Signor Godone, Music Store, 


ceeding ail its contemporaries in the amount of public patronage allotted to it, can claima | 


Broadway, and Mr. Stocddart’s Pianoforte manufactory. Jan. 20-11. 
M. TRIMBLE, Carpenter, Theatre Alley, (between Ann and Beekman-streets, ) Ne 
York. 
ir Jobbing of every description executed on the most reasonable terms. 
UZ? Rooms ot every description fitted up Neatly, Speedily, ana Keasonably. 
May 27-3m 


McGREGOR HOUSE, UTICA, N.Y. 
HIS ESTABLISHMENT situated near the intersection of Whitesboro and Genesee 
Streets, on the site of the old Burchard place, one of the oldest tavern stands in tius 
section of the State, has lately been opened for the reception of guests, under the super 
vision of the proprietor, JAMES McGREGOR, 
And it is believed that the accommodations it affords are such as to induce the travelling 
public, if they desire FARE, PROMPT ATTENDANCE, and commodious, well lighted, and 


‘well ventilated apartments, to make it their home during their stay in the city. 


The House and Furmture are entirely new. ‘The buiicing was erected last year, under the 


sought no adventitious aids to attain his purpose of success. He has not pandered to the! immediate direction of the proprietor, who has endeavoured in ail its internal arrange- 

ce enance of li sti »ple, ‘pleasure of guests. The lodging rooms are spacious and convenient. A consideralle 
of himeoit of and truth—to, [part of the House has been appo:tioned into Parlors with sieeping rooms and closets at- 
raise t e stan ard of public virtue—to pailiate the distresses of the poor—to aid the be- tached. They are situated in pleasant parts of the House, and in finish and general a:- 
nevolence of the rich—to give a healthy moral tone to the working of our social system! rangement are inferior to no apartments of a similar character inany Hotel West of New 


—to uphold the great principles of humanity—to promote science —encourage beiles ietters' | 
and beaux arts—foster genius and help the oppressed—in a word, to entist al! the ‘nobler! 
influences which impel the progress of civilization and tend to dignify the character alike) | 
of nations as of men 


York. 
In each department of Housekeeping the proprietor has secured the services of experienced 
and competent assistants, and be is confident that mn all cases, those who honor him with 


This should be the enlarged purpose of the honest public journal- |tpeyr patronage will have no reason to leave ins House dissatisfied, either with their tare, 


ist, and to take its humble partinthe promotion of such purpose is the cherished and||(he;r rooms, their treatment, or with ats Terms 


avowed ambition of the ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEws. | 
To achieve this, the proprietors have not scrupled to enlist the first available talent, 
both In literature and art, and the consequence has been a deciaration ot pubic opmon| | 
in their tavor and the recorded encouragement and weicome of the whole provincial press 
When this beautiful work is coasidered in al! its details—the talent and skill of the 
artists—the elaborate execution of the engraver, notwithstanding the rapidity with which | 
many of the engravings have been done—the varied talent displayed in the editorial de- | 
partment —the beauty of its priualina—the quality of Its paper, aad, unlike all othernews- 
pape,s, is well worthy of preservation, forming as it does a splendid volume every halt, 
year, and a work o/ art never surpassed,—besides verious other items whicn could be 
enumerated, it must be acknowledged, that in these days of cheap literature, it is beyond) | 


comparison the greatest wonder that ever issued trom the press. | 


*,* The great success of the Illustrated Loudon News renders it necessary that the)| 


pubiic should be on their guardtiat interior publications are not substituted for this paper 
The Illustrated London News” 1s published every Saturday, and maybe sad of ali 

ooksellers in the United States and Canada. 
N.B.—Also all the back numbers. 


BRANDRETH'S PILLS PURIFY THE BLOOD. 


March l6-tf | 
discount will be made to those that purchase to re-sell. 


* The Blood ws the Life of the Flesh.”—UoLty Wair. 


The “ MceGrecor House” ts but a few rods distant from the Depot of the Eastern and 
Western Rail Roads, and the Northern and Southern Stage Offices. lravellers who desire 
to remaim in the city during the stoppage of the Cars only, can at all times be accommo- 
dated with warm Meals. Porters will always be in attendance at the Rai! Road Depot and 
at the Packet Boats tu convey Baggage to the House, tree of charge. 

I? Attached to the House are the most commodious Yards and Stadies, tor the accommoda- 
tion of those who journcy with their own conveyances 

Utica, Nev. 1, 1843. JAMES McGREGOR,. (Mar, 9-tf. 


MITH’S REVISED BOTANIC PHYSICIAN, —Containing a complete practice ot 
Medicine, Midwifery, and Diseases of Women and Children ; a description of about 
tour hundred Medical Plants, Gums, with their medical properties ; (Pharmacy) a great 
many useful and favourite receipts ; Surgery is full, and illustrated with many drawings , 
Physiology is so arranged that it is of vital importance to every person ; it is illustrated 
with many beautiful drawings. This is acomplete Pam. y Book, as well as a Physician's 
Guide and Library. it is just Issued from the Press, and is for sale by the Proprietor, 
isaac Smith, M.D., No. 354 Broome-st., New York, at the low price of $06 single 


TAMMANY HALL, (RE-OPENED,) _ 


HAT the blood is the life of the body, I presume is undisputed, therefore I shall say||Corner of Nassau and I’rankfort-sireets, fronting the Park and City Hall, N.Y. 


that it being the Seat of Lire, it must also be the seatot disease. If disease be in|!‘ 
the blood, we should abstract the disease only, not the bivod itself. itis the umpurities|! 


HE PROPRIETOR of this well known establishment having recently at great expense 
eniarged, refitted, and newly furmshed it in a style that will bear comparison with 


which must be removed by Brandreth’s Puls to secure our health, in all states of the wea-| any Public House inthe Union, is now ready to accommodate travellers and others who 


ther, um ail situations, anc in all climates. The bivod, like a good spirit, is always trying) | 


to benefit the body by its struggles to expe! impurities. But it is not capable to effect its) | 
lneat, where refreshments are furmshed at any hour from6a™M.tol2rpMm. On the first 


own purification at ail times ; to do this it must often have assistance. When the biooe 
is jouded with Impurities, especially in this climate, the consequence may be fatal, provi-| 
ded the blood Is nut purified at once, and this is sure to be effected if Brandreth’s Pitis are) 
used. 


may visit the city. The Lodging Rooms are large and airy, and fitted with the best of 
beds and furniture; the Retfectory,in the basement, is arranged in a style chaste and 


floor, fronting the Park, is a Sitting Room for boarders ; adjoining is a retired Reacing 
Room, which, together with the general conveniences of the House, make it a very desi- 
rable stopping place for the man of business or leisure—it being in the vicinity of all the 


No time must be lost by the use of foolish remedies, such as bleeding or mercury, for) |Places of Amusement, and but a short distance from the business portion of the city. The 


they both only put off the evil day to make it more fatal. Even in inflamin«tory alseases 
bleeding sever vugiit to be resorted to, for in nine Cases. out of Lea it will take away, thel| 
power of nature to etfect the cure,even when aided by Brandreth’s Pills. They can take 
out the impurities from the blood, but alas! they cannot put new blood into the body im | 
mediately, this requires time, but they CAN REGENERATE OLD BLOOD, but the oid blood | 


must be there. It is at ali times easier Lo eradicate mercury from the system and restore! | 


{he mercurialized being to full healtn, than it 1s to effect the restoration of the man who | 
has repeatedly been bied. Bleeding and the effects of opium are the greatest antagonists | 
the Brandreth’s Piils have to contend against. Let us therefore be wise, and when sick- | 
ness assails us, abstract the disease OUT OF THE BLOOD, not the blood out of the body, | 
which bieeaing does. | 

Now, Brandreth’s Pills not only purify the blood, but they lessen the quantity, at the | 
same time they make the quality better. ‘They only take the worn ont parts from tie biood, | 
those which, if retained, would be a source of disease. The good eifects which are de- 
rived from Brandreth's Pills have to be felt tobe beiieved. The seeds of decay can be 
constantly eradicated by their use, and the Principe or Lire—Tue BLoop—strengthen- | 
ed. Thus protracting vigor of body and mind to a period when we have been accustomed! 
to see the faltering step and the enfeebied intellect. 

Let no one suppose that the Brandreth’s Pills are not always the same. They are 

They can never be otherwise. The principles upon which they are made are so unerring,| 
that a million pounds could be made per day without the most remote possibility of a mis-| 
take occurring. Get the genuine, that is al), and the medicine will give you full satisfac-| 
tion. 
When the Blood is in an unsound condition, itis as ready for iniection, as land ploughed! 
and harrowed is to receive the allotted grain. Those who are wise, will therefore com-; 
mene the purification of their blood without delay ; and those who are already attackeo| 
with sickness should do the same. 

Ladies should use Braudreth’s Pills frequently. They will ensure them from severe} 
sickness of the stomach, and. generally speaking, entirely prevent it. The Brandreth 
Pills are harmiess. They increase the powers of life, they do not depress them. Females 
will find them to secure that state of health which every mother wishes to enjoy. In 
costiveness, so often prevalent at an interesting period, the Brandreth Pills are a safe and) 
effectual remedy. 

There is no medicine so safe as this, it is more easy than castoroil, and is now generally; 
used by numerous ladies through their confinement. Dr. Brandreth can refer to many of! 
our first physicians who recommend his Pills to their patients, to the exclusion of all other) 
purgatives, and the Pills, being composed entirely of herbs or vegetable matter, purify the} 
plood, and carry off the corrupt humors of the body, in a manner so simple as to give 
day ease and pleasure : 

weak, the teebie, the infirm, the nervous, the delicate, are in a few days strength-, 
ened by Brandreth’s Pills, and the worst complaints are removed by perseverance without 
the expense of a physician. Adapted to ali circumstances and situations, they are the’ 
best medicines ever invented for families, or to take to sea, preventing scurvy and cost- 
iveness, requiring bo change of diet, ee regimen, or Care against taking cold. 

Ali GENULDE BRANDKETH PILLS have six signatures of Doctor Brandreth on each 
box. Two on each iabe!l. Be careful of counterfeits. 

Sold at 25 cents per box, at Dr. Brandreth’s principa! office, 24] — and also at 
his retail offices 276 Bowery, and 1894 Hudsou-st. ; and by Mrs. Booth, 5 Market-street,| 
Brooklyn; Lyman & Co., Montreal ; Rigney & Co., Toronto. Mar. !6-4m. 

ERKINS HOUSE, 19 Pearl Street, Boston.—Messrs. VIGNES & GORDON would 
respectfully announce to their Friends and the Public, that their extensive and com- 
modious Hote!, the PERKINS HOUSE, has been newly furnished throughout, and Is now 
in every particular well calculated for the accommodation of Travellers and the Public 
nerally. For comfort, convenience, and location, it is not surpassed by any Hotel in 
SS city ; and they can assure those who may favor them with their patronage that every 
effort will be used to have every delicacy on the Table, and their Wines, &c., will be 
found of the best quality. 
Very sup acc dation for families, and charges moderate. Ap. 27-3m. 


WELLMAN, WEBSTER AND NORTON, 
COMMISSION AND FORWARDING MERCHANTS, 
No. 75 Camp-street, New Orleans. 
L. J. Webster, A. L. Norton, . B. Wellman. 


charge for Lodgings has been reduced as well as the rate of refreshments. The attend- 
ance tsot the frstorder Winie the Proprietor returns thanks for the liberal patronage 
heretotore bestowed on this House by a generous public, he hopes by unremitted exertions, 
strict attention to business, andthe wants of his customers to merit a continuation of the 


Mar. 16-tf 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 
HE Subscriber begs to call the attention of the Traps to his Stock of the above wel! 
known and highly esteemed Pens, consisting in part of the following -— 
The ** Principality Pen,” No. 1, extra fine points, 
Do 


fame. 


do 2, fine do 
Do do 3, medium do 

The design of this Pen isto give a beautiful degree of elasticity, at the same time it 
possesses sufficient strength to renderit durable , by varying the fitness of the points, it is 
hoped the different styles of hand writing may be suited, 

Joseph Gillott’s Caligraphic Pen, No 5—a frst quality article, on cards. Each package 
of a groce, contains six luighly finished vignettes, as follows :— 
Abbotsford, Strattord-upon-Avon, 
Newstead Abbey, Kenilworth Castile, 
The Pavilion, Brighton, The Custom House, and St. Paul's Cathe- 

drai, London, 

No.9 and 10—The Wasuineton PrN, very superor for its elasticity and delicacy of 
>int ; observe, this article is ornamented with an embossed head of Washington. 
The quality of the above is equal to any ever offered inthe U. States, and they are put 


up in @ style of 
UNSURPASSED ELEGANCE, 
Also, on hand, a complete stock of old favorite Pens, viz :— 
Patent, Magnum Bonum, 
Victoria, Damascus, 
Eagle, New York Fountain, 
Peruvian, 
on cards and in boxes. 
The public will best guard against the imposition of counterfeits by observing on each 
genuine Pen, the maker's name ts stamped in full “Joseph Gillott” and on every pach- 
age a tac simile of lis signature. For sale by stationers, atid wholesale, by 
HENRY JESSOP, 91 John-street, corner of Gold. 
A few prime Quarto Copying Presses, ** Gillott’s,” alse for sale. Nov. 4-ly. 


OLD LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
HE Old Line of Packets for Liverpool will hereafter be despatched in the following 
order, excepting that when the sailing day falls on Sunday, the ship will sail on the 


succeeding day, viz :— 


hips. Masters. Days of Sailing from New) Days of Sailing from 


or Liverpool. 
W.C. Barstow, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 July 16, Nov. 16, Mar. 16 


Cambridge, 

Engiand, S. Bartlett, June 16, Oct. 16, Feb. 16 Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April | 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, July 1, Nov. 1, Mar. 1 Aug. 16, Dec. 16, April !¢ 
Montezuma, (new) A. W. Lowber, July 16, Nov.16, Mar. 16Sept 1, Jan. 1, May 
Europe, A G Furber, jAug. |, Dec. 1, April 1 Sept. 16, Jan. 16, May 16 
New York, Thos. B.Cropper, Aug. 16, Dec. 16, Apniil6Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June | 
Columbus, iG. A. Cole, Sept. !}. Jan 1,May 1/Oct. 16, Feb. 16, June 16 


Yorkshire, (new) D.G. Bailey. Sept.i6, Jan. 16, May 16,Nov. }. Mar. 1, July 1} 

Those ships are not surpassed in point of elegance or comfort in their cabin accommo- 
dations, or in their fast sailing qualities, by any vesse!s in the trade. 

The commanders are well known as men of character and experience ; and the strict- 
est attention will always be paid to promote the comfort and convenience of passengers. 
Punctuality as regards the days of sailing, will be observed as heretofore. 

The price of outwards, is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every 
description wil] be provided, with the exception of wines and liquors, which will be fur- 
nished by the stewards if required. 

Neither the captains or the owners of these ships will be responsible for ag need 
parcels or packages sent by them, unjess regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 


H 
Reference—G, Merle, Esq., Wilson & Brown, and Lee Dater & Miller, N. Y. 
Aug. 26-11, 


to 
Dor ireight or passage, GOODHUE & Co., 64 South-street, or 
CH. MARSHALL, 38 Burling-sip, 
Feb. 3. and to BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpoo 


June 1. 
LAIRD, Fiorist, 17th Street, 4th Avenue, (Union Square), N.Y., has al 
} ways on hand, and for sale at moderate prices, Gr enhouse plants of all the most 
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